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THE 


Tose who hoped that the foreign affairs de- 
bate last week would mark a notable advance 
in the Government’s foreign policy may be dis- 
appointed. The Foreign Secretary’s statement, 
blessing a Western Union, was unimpeachable; 
but it enabled Mr. Churchill to argue quite dis- 
ingenuously that it signalled the final conversion 
of the Labour Government to the principles of 
the Fulton speech and of his own United Europe 
movement. This, indeed, was tke interpretation 
unanimously placed on the statement not only 
by the Russian, but also by the American press. 
Mr. Attlee’s notable reply to the debate, which 
contradicted the whole Churchillian philosophy 
and gave to Western Union a constructive 
Socialist framework, came too late to repair the 
damage. Even so friendly and well-informed a 
paper as the New York Herald Tribune came to 
the conclusion : 

A year ago there was still a strong body which 
held that Britain could occupy a middle ground 
between the Soviet Union and the United States, 
and might even in concert with the other demo- 
cracies of Western Europe help bridge the gap 
between those two World Powers. The basis for 
such a policy no longer exists, and Mr. Bevin’s 
statement of this hard fact w ill therefore meet with 
no serious opposition. 

This delusion derives from the belief that Mr. 
Churchill, though outside the Cabinet, has re- 
mained the architect of British foreign policy. 
For good relations with America no less than 
with Russia, the implied estimate of the Labour 
Government’s integrity and strength is wholly 
harmful. Russian intransigence has__ been 
strengthened by the belief, first, that Mr. Church- 
ill would win the 1945 election; secondly, that 
the Labour Government was a Churchill Govern- 
ent in disguise; and thirdly, by the somewhat 
contradictory fear that it would be replaced by a 
hurchill Government in 1950. Last week’s de- 
bate will have strengthened the arguments of 
those “realists” in the Kremlin who have always 
maintained that the Socialist middle way in Wes- 
tern Europe was merely a smoke-screen to dis- 
guise the fact of American domination. In 
Washington, the belief in a mythical “ Bevin- 








PERILS 


Churchill axis ” will weaken the hands of all those 
who are trying to liberalise E.R.P. and to pre- 
vent the Marshall Plan from degenerating into 
the Churchillian policy of military containment 
whose bluff and sterility Mr. Lippmann has so 
brilliantly exposed. 

But what matters in the last resort is not what 
Washington or Moscow think the Labour Gov- 
ernment means, but what the Labour Government 
actually means. Were Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Zilliacus right last week, the one in praising and 
the other in condemning Mr. Bevin for accept- 
ing the Truman Doctrine? Or did Mr. Attlee 
indicate the Government’s real policy when he 
asserted his belief that only the dynamic idea of 
Socialism can fashion a Western Union and defeat 
the Communist challenge? Has the Cabinet a 
collective mind, and a stable policy either on 
this issue or on the practical steps for implement- 
ing Mr. Bevin’s vague declarations? 

To these questions, unfortunately, there can be 
no answer. But one thing is certain. It would 
be disastrous to assume the worst and to act on 
that assumption. The fault of the Cabinet is 
not that it has adopted a strong anti-Russian line, 
but that its line is ambiguous. It is this am- 
biguity which Mr. Churchill so skilfully exploits 
in each foreign affairs debate, creating the im- 
pression that he is at once the originator of British 
policy and the leader of an Opposition loyally sup- 
porting a Government which has taken its own 
decisions. 

The peculiar difficulty which confronts the con- 
structive critic is that there is no sharp dividing 
line between the policy of military containment 
and a genuinely Socialist approach to Western 
Union. The issue is not between pro- and anti- 
Americans, still less between collective security 
and appeasement. No sensible person denies 
either that we must hope for assistance under 
E.R.P., or rely to some extent on military strength 
in negotiating with Russia. No one expects a 
Socialist Western Union, entirely independent of 
the U.S.A., to be created full-grown by the act 
of a constituent assembly. The differences which 
will decide the issue of our survival are differences 


OF AMBIGUITY 


of aim and emphasis. They colour every detailed 
decision, but at the time of the decision they never 
appear as matters of principle. Only cumula- 
tively do they add up to a fateful policy decision. 

What was disturbing about last week’s debate 
was less that it was misinterpreted in Moscow 
and Washington, than that it indicated a continu- 
ance of ambiguity in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. The Government is naturally obsessed 
by our economic and military weakness. But far 
too often it fails to take courage from the strength 
of our position as the one stable element in Wes- 
tern Europe, and the largest market for the ex- 
ports of both the anti-Communist and the Com- 
munist world. With real faith in the social revo- 
lution which, as Mr. Attlee reminded us last week, 
is being carried out in this country, and with real 
conviction of our ability to lead in the recon- 
struction of Western Europe, the Labour Gov- 
ernment would not feel the need of Mr. Church- 
ill’s approval, and could once again speak to both 
America and Russia as a Power in its own right. 


M. Mayer and His Critics 


In a leading article we examine the motives and 
demerits, from the standpoint of capitalist 
economics, of M. Mayer’s plan for devaluing the 
franc and establishing a free internal market for 
gold. The question remains why the Finance 
Minister insisted on a scheme which not merely 
threatened to kill the chances of Anglo-French 
economic collaboration, but was bound to arouse 
serious opposition in the Assembly. He was 
doubtless ready to ignore criticism from the Com- 
munists, who attacked the plan from the outset 
as “appeasement” of hoarders and speculators at 
the expense of the workers, whose living stan- 
dards would be hit by the rise in import prices 
But did he reckon on opposition from the Social- 
ists, whose objections are that, even if devalua- 
tion proves of assistance to exports, the free gold 
market is an undesirable move away from a con- 
trolled, planned economy? As we go to press, 
it looks as if the Socialist Party’s reluctance to 
support a measure to which Socialist Ministers 
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in the Cabinet are committed may be circum- 
vented by making 5 te cree (not requiring the 
Assembly’s affirmative vote) the authority for the 
free gold market. But, even if this cases Socialist 
consciences, we are left with the impression that 
M. Mayer deliberately chose to put M. Blum 
and his supporters in a dilemma. If they voted 
against the plan, they could be accused of wreck- 
ing the stability of a Centre, “Third Force” 
Government, and playing into the hands of Right 
and Left extremists. If they followed their 
Right-wing Cabinet leaders in endorsing the cur- 
rency manceuvre, they would be saddled with all 
its unpopular effects. A further imstalment is 
being paid of the price for the Socialists’ error 
in entering the Schuman administration. 


Non-Intervention in Palestine 


The diplomatic negotiations with Iraq and 
Trans-Jordan have been taking place at a time 
when Arab guerrilla bands, ipped with British 
arms, are openly crossing the frontier to 
oppose by force the United Nations’ decision. We 
learn that the Palestine Administration has now 
made a formal protest to the adjacent States; but 
there is nothing to suggest that Mr. Bevin, in his 
talks with Arab politicians, is displaying any 
‘violent indignation at this armed intervention in 
British-controlled territory. The contrast be- 
tween his attitude to these Arab warriors and to 
the guerrillas under General Markos in Northern 
Greece is very illuminating. In the case of 
Greece, there is no evidence of actual intervention 
by the neighbouring States: in the case of Pales- 
tine the evidence is beyond dispute, and is not 
denied by the Arab Governments. Yet while he 
denounces the Greek civil war and the encourage- 
ment of it from beyond the frontier as a danger 
to world peace and to democratic principles, Mr. 
Bevin maintains an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality towards the intervention of the Arab 
League in Palestine. British arms continue to 
be supplied to the States which are organising the 
guerrillas, and treaty negotiations are carried 9a 
with two of them as though nothing unusual were 
happening. 


Mr. Bevin and the Arab League 


The disowning of the Treaty of Portsmouth by 
the Iraq Regent was followed by a confident 
statement in the House by the Foreign Secretary 
ihat all would be well when the Iraqi Prime 
Minister got back to Baghdad. But once again 
the lamentable shortcomings of our diplomatic 
and military Intelligence in the Middle East have 
been exposed. The violent overthrow of the pro- 
British Cabinet shows that little has changed in 
Iraq since 1941, when the dishonouring of treaty 
negotiations by Rashid Ali nearly brought about 
our defeat. ‘Ihe fact is that the appeasement of 
the Arab States has been no more effective in 
1948 than it was in 1939. British abdication of 
responsibility in Palestine, though it may be cal- 
culated to assist the Arabs, does not impress them 
with our strength. It merely increases nationalist 
xenophobia directed not merely against the Zion- 
ists but against all Westerners. This is still the 
motive force of the Pan-Arab movement. Mean- 
while in Palestine itself both sides are pre- 
paring for war and using the imtermittent 
skirmishes as training for the “big day.” In 
New York the unfortunate Five-man Commis- 
sion is being subjected to extraordinary pressure. 
The British are not unsuccessfully trying to delay 
as long as possible its arrival in Palestine. The 
Jews are pressing, though without much convic- 
tion, for an international police force. Their best 
hope is that the Security Council will authorise 
the arming of the Haganah. The State Depart- 
ment as usual is stalling; and the Russians are 
waiting for the moment when they can intervene 
to expose—this time with plenty of evidence— 
the machinations of the Western Powers, and 
even perhaps to offer the good offices of the Red 
Army to enforce the authority of Uno, 


Left Unity in Italy 


It was a foregone conclusion that the Rome 
Cengress of the Italian Socialist Party would 
endorse in general terms the policy of a united 
Democratic Popular Front at the April elections. 
There was, however, some dowbt whether the 
Congress would vote in favour of a single electoral 
list. This was opposed both by Guiseppe Romita 
and Matteo Lombardo on two grounds—first, 
that united electoral lists might scare middle-class 
Socialists into the Christian Democrat camp, 
and, secondly, that after the elections the 


‘ Socialists, but not the Communists, might be 


called on to form a Government. These argu- 
ments were swept aside by Nenni and the 
veteran Socialist leader, Sandro Pertini, who seem 
to have convinced the Congress that, with an 
American fleet in Taranto, U.S. imperialism 
could be resisted only by the we possible 

of the Left. In the end, the decision 
to fight the election on a united list with the 
Communist Party was taken by an overwhelming 
majority. 


The Films Bill 


The most important feature of the debate on 
the second reading of the Films Bill was Harold 
Wilson’s announcement of a committee of inquiry 
into the distribution and exhibition of films. The 
committee will be called upon to examine the 
monopolistic tendency, the position of the inde- 
pendent cinema owner, and the practice of the 
booking of films by circuits en bloc, instead of by 
individual cinemas. In addition, attention will be 
paid to the independent producer, with the pos- 
sibility that a Films Bank may be provided to 
assist him. This move shows clearly the Govern- 
ment’s awareness of the limitations of the present 
Films Bill and is a welcome sign of the intention 
to deal with the industry’s top-heavy structure. 
Indeed, throughout the debate, Wilson, in intro- 
ducing his first Bill as President of the Board of 
Trade, displayed a pleasing willingness to listen 
to suggestions from all quarters. He was aided 
by the non-controversial approach of the Opposi- 
tion, who reflected the City’s dislike of the Rank 
organisation, although praising it for its attempts 
to secure a wider market for British films in 
America. The declaration by Lyttelton that his 
party would stand by the Government in the atti- 
tude it had taken up over the 75 per cent. 
ad valorem tax was helpful, if a little surprising, 
as the dollar saving on films is roughly equivalent 
to that on the abolition of basic petrol. However, 
it will convince Hollywood, inclined to regard 
itself as a sovereign power, that there is no hope 
of making the Government climb down;-and that 
the only approach likely to be fruitful is a com- 
promise one which will allow British films into 
the U.S.A. in larger numbers. There was some 
dispute over the wisdom of not including mini- 
mum starting quotas in the Bill. The President's 
point that it would be more satisfactory to wait 
until the time came to issue the appropriate 
Order, and then fix the quota according to the 
quantity of films in production, is outweighed by 
the desirability of providing an early target on 
which production can be planned. Other issues 
that will come up in the Committee stage are the 
exemption frofn the quota of cinemas taking 
under £100 a week, the need to protect docu- 
mentaries and second features more adéquately, 
and representation on the Films Council. 
Cinemas with the smallest average takings are 
usually the most difficult to persuade to take 
British films. As there are 800 of these cinemas 
and they are mainly in isolated areas, this is bad 
both for consumers and producers, and the 
Government will be hard put to it to make a 
case for excluding them. To prevent a flood of 
cheap second features and documentaries for 
quota purposes, the solution would seem to be to 
raise the minimum labour costs from Ios. a foot 
to £1. Finally, at a time when the consumer’s 
voice ought to be heard more, it would appear 
to be a mistake to reduce the number of inde- 
pendent representatives on the Films Council 
from eleven to five. 
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PARLIAMENT : Platonic Union ? 


Wednesday 


A HEAVY spirit lay on the House during the foreign 
affairs debate—a pre-war mood. For over two years, 
Britain had been without an established enemy. Now 
the enemy was defined and named; henceforward, 
the need for innuendo, euphemism and circumlocu- 
tion was past. The Foreign Secretary, in the first 
paragraph of his speech, said that it was the policy 
of the Soviet Union to get Communist control of 
the whole of Europe; it was the first principle of 
British policy to prevent it from doing so. 

Mr. Bevin spoke like a disappointed but deter- 
mined man, tired of temporising, appeasing and 
“making arrangements.” For the most part, Mem- 
bers heard sympathetically his narrative of failure to 
reach agreement with Russia. The rumour that the 
Tories would show their impatience with the Foreign 
Secretary’s dogged diplomacy did not become a faci. § 
Only Mott-Radclyffe ventured to accuse him of being 
“pushed round by events.” Perhaps in anticipation 
of such an attack, the Foreign Secretary produced 
his two aces—the project of Western Union, and 
the Anglo-Iraq Treaty, a link in Middle-Eastern 
Union. 

The Treaty would have excited more enthusiasm, 
had it not been for what Mr. Bevin called “some 
misunderstanding in Baghdad.” As it was, the House 
welcomed it with the polite credence given to a fisher- 
man’s story of the “one that got away.” The project 
of Western Union, by contrast, was greeted at the 
outset with a sense of relief and fulfilment by all 
except the Communists. To the Tories it meant 
an extension of Fulton; to the Socialists it meant a 
positive alternative to Communism—the Social- 
democratic grouping which the Prime Minister had 
forecast. 

Zilliacus promptly called the idea an American- 
inspired scheme to use Britain and Western Europe 
as an instrument of America’s policy, In this speech, 
free from the excessive documentation of his previous 
speeches, he won the full attention of the House, and 
dropped some salt into the open consciences of many 
Labour front and back-benchers. 

The doctrine of Western Union will obviously soon 
have its heretics and schismatics, all claimants to the 
true faith, Among the Tory back-benchers, from 
Nutting to Beamish, there seemed little idea that it 


Tufton Beamish, a Red-hunter with the habit of trip- 
ping over his gun, stalked down a dangerous fellow 
called Leonard Woolf into his Fabian lair; took a 
“pot” at him; missed; and hit the Foreign Secretary 
with the charge that he was following a Socialist 
foreign policy. 

This indiscretion by one of his younger followers 
didn’t prevent Churchill from declaring his full sup- 
port for the Foreign Secretary, the “man on the 
labouring oar.” Churchill’s concept of European 
Union as a military alliance against Russia based on 
spiritual kinship, was not at all what most Labour 
supporters of Western Union meant by it. Crossman 
spoke for the great majority of the Party who associate 
themselves with the Prime Minister’s view of Britain’s 
place in the world, when he said that Western Europe 
must work not as an anti-Soviet conspiracy but as a 
genuine independent Western Union, friendly with 
both the great non-European powers. Paradoxically 
enough, the main support in the Labour Party which 
the Foreign Secretary has for Western Union comes 
from those who now accept the Crossman thesis of 
an organised “Third” influence in world affairs. 

It was a relief, during the debate, to turn from 
the opposites of Gallacher and H. G. Strauss to the 
moderate speeches of Shawcross and Crawley. 
Gallacher, who voted for the American loan, is in 
a weak position when he rants at the Marshall Plan. 
Strauss, who buttonholes the House and talks into its 
face, would more effectively damn Communism if he 
showed more confidence in the strength of demo- 
cracy. Shawcross and Crawley both asked that the 
still empty canvas of Western Union should be filled 
in with the Foreign Secretary’s design. 

The debate that began in darkness ended with 2 
glint of light. The Prime Minister, summing up, re- 
affirmed his belief that the social revolution can be 
brought about by peaceful and democratic means. 

MAURICE EDELMAN 
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THE HUNGRY SHEEP 


“Tue hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 
The words admirably describe the flocks of con- 


sumers everywhere in the post-war world. But - 


the consumer has had a raw deal for years, long 
before the war. Ever since the Communist Mani- 
festo, critics of the capitalist system have concen- 
trated upon the exploitation of the workers; but 
with the change from competitive to monopolist 
capitalism, the consumer began to be Cig ow 

e 
worker at least has his union and the protection 
of collective bargaining; the unorganised con- 
sumers must take what they are given. The 
measure of their exploitation can be seen in the 
vindictiveness with which big business persecutes 
the Co-operative Movement, the only successful 
large-scale organisation of consumers. 

It has been suggested in these columns that, 
with increasing socialisation, which means the 
substitution of State for private monopoly, there 
is need for a Minister to represent the consumer. 
The need is urgent for the very reason that it is 
appreciated by so few. If Socialism is to grow 
into something better than a rather drab imitation 
of the world of Woolworths and third-class rail- 
way carriages, there must be a complete revolu- 
tion in our conception of the object of production 
and the provision of services. We are so cor- 
rupted by capitalism that we think it necessary 
and natural to make things, to run railways and 
buses, to provide electricity and gas in order to 
dupe or swindle the consumer into providing the 
maximum profit to some individual or corporate 
person, called a company or National Board. We 
have got to educate ourselves and our Govern- 
ment Departments to see that the primary object 
of the economic system must be to provide goods 
and services of the highest quality at the cheapest 
price for the consumer. A Minister whose duty 
it would be to educate the Departments by con- 
tinually representing the consumer and showing 
where his particular needs can be met, or are not 
being considered, might be a powerful instrument 
for beginning the revolution. 

Let us look at some places in which he might 
act. The idea that private enterprise has always 
protected the interests of the consunrer and that 
he immediately becomes a victim when the State 
bureaucracy is substituted for the philanthropic 
capitalist is a propagandist myth sedulously 
propagated by the Tory and the capitalist. It is 
completely untrue. The railways are a very good 
example. They have been run for 100 years or 
more as private monopolies. They have been run 
—often with remarkable inefficiency—for the sole 
purpose of making a profit, with practically no 
consideration for the comfort or even convenience 
of travellers. Just so much is done for the 
traveller, and no more, which will prevent him 
saying: “I won’t use your disgusting trains at 
all.” Hence the first-class passenger is given the 
bare minimum of comfort which will induce him 
to pay double fare because compared with the 
squalor of third class it looks like luxury. Even 
before the war the third-class passenger almost 
always had to travel in bare, ugly, sordid, crowded 
carriages. The Consumer’s Minister might begin 
here and insist upon the designing and building 
of comfortable, convenient, and beautiful—yes, 
beautiful—third-class carriages. 

He can go on to other things. Ninety-nine 
stations out of one hundred throughout the 
country are not only incredibly dreary and ugly, 
but nothing of any sort or kind is done for the 
traveller’s comfort. They are bare, elongated 
sheds, open to all the winds and most of the rain 
and snow of heaven; there is not one comfortable 
seat in any of them and such uncomfortable seats 
as are provided are inadequate for the number of 
persons habitually waiting for trains. The only 
“waiting rooms” are small, dark, hideous, and 
dirty; they are capable usually of accommodating 
four or five passengers sitting on wooden benches 
and perhaps ten standing. Their standard of 
comfort is that of a prison cell or a draughty dog 


kennel. It is no exaggeration to say that for six 
months of the year in our English climate to have 
to wait for more than five minutes on any ordinary 
platform is to suffer intolerable discomfort. 

There is no reason why the Consumer's 
Minister should not induce the Minister of 
Transport to make all State railway-stations com- 
fortable and pleasing places for the waiting pas- 
senger. He should also turn his attention to the 
organisation of the service, which, from the pas- 
senger’s point of view, is almost as deficient as the 
accommodation. The service for handling the 
traveller’s luggage has been slovenly and chaotic 
even at termini, and at ports is deplorable; at 
most of the other stations it hardly exists. The 
railway companies have apparently never realised 
that the traveller wishes to be certain that he is 
in the right train, for in most cases the train has 
on it no clear indication of its destination, and 
never of the principal stations at which it is going 
to stop. Surely even a moderately efficient rail- 
way service would see to it that on a train leaving 
Victoria for Brighton there were boards showing 
clearly that its destination was Brighton and that 
the intermediate stopping places were, say, East 
Croydon, Three Bridges, and Haywards Heath. 
These are the kind of elementary things con- 
nected with the consumer’s convenience, disre- 
garded by private enterprise, which the Minister 
must deal with in a socialised service. 

What applies to railways applies also to other 
forms of transport, to electricity, gas, and all 
public services. Under the system of private 
monopoly they seem to have been organised and 
run by persons who never under any circum- 


~ se 
stances used them—the reason, of course, being 
that they were organised primarily for making a 
profit and secondarily for the convenience of 
employees. The Minister should himself use 
them and observe the relation of their organisa- 
tion to the needs of himself as a consumer. He 
will see at once that the whole basis of the 
organisation requires to be turned upside down. 
Let him experimentally, for instance, try to get 
by omnibus from Liverpool Street to Putney. He 
will find that the buses do not run in order to 
transport human beings as comfortably and effi- 
ciently as possible from one place to another, but 
in order that a vehicle containing a driver and 
conductor may leave one garage at a certain time, 
follow a prescribed schedule, and arrive at 
another garage punctually according to schedule. 
The passenger is treated either as a necessary evil 
or as an unnecessary obstruction to the smooth 
working of the. “ schedule.” 

We have dealt here with State services and we 
have given a few cxamples to show the kind of 
thing which a Consumer’s Minister should deal 
with. It would be possible to fill pages with such 
examples. We have not the space to deal with 
the still wider field of the provision and distribu- 
tion of commodities. But in that field the need 
for representation of the consumer’s interest is no 
less urgent. The more control that the State 
acquires over production and distribution, the 
more necessary it becomes to ensure that the 
economic system is run, not to provide “ work” 
for men and machines, but in order that men and 
machines provide consumers with goods which 
they need or want to consume. But to ensure that 
will require an economic and psychological revo- 
lution. The place where it might well begin is 
the office of a Minister for the Consumer. 


THE FRANC—AND THE MORAL 


Franc devaluation was ultimately inevitable. 
The franc was neither worth, nor in the least 
likely to be worth, the price at which it was offici- 
ally valued in dollars or in sterling or in the other 
leading currencies. It would buy much less; nor 
was there any prospect of a fall in French prices 
that would restore its purchasing power. On the 
same basis of argument it would be entirely wrong 
to devalue sterling; for there is no evidence at all 
that sterling will buy less than other currencies at 
the present official rates of exchange. Why, then, 
it may be asked, is there a black market in pound 
notes in New York and elsewhere, with pounds 
obtainable at a much lower rate in dollars than 
the official exchange? For the simple reason that, 
under the existing conditions, the “free” rate is 
determined, not by what the respective currencies 
will buy in goods or services, but by the sheer 
scarcity of dollars and the comparative plenty of 
pounds. 

If the demand for dollars, the demand for ster- 
ling, and the demand for francs were balanced, as 
at one time they used to be, “free” rates would 
settle down more or less in accordance with the 
respective purchasing power. A rise in prices in 
America would cause dollars to be worth less 
in terms of other currencies—of course, this is on 
the assumption of no fixed exchange rates or gold 
parities—unless prices rose to an equal extent 
elsewhere. But, as matters stand to-day, Ameri- 
can prices can rise sharply without any effect on 
the exchange value of the dollar; and this rate 
depends simply on supply and demand without 
any relation to the purchasing power of money in 
the United States. 

This is a crazy situation, and it would be quite 
wrong to blame the French simply for “lapsing 
from financial orthodoxy” in trying to meet it. 
Straight devaluation, M. Mayer argued, would 
not have been a complete remedy; for under the 
existing conditions there is no way of deciding 
what the right level for devaluation is. The 
franc’s internal purchasing power is a mixture 
of legal and black market prices which none can 
disentangle; nor can anyone say at what level 
French prices would settle down if the Govern- 


ment was successful in reducing the black market 
to a manageable size. Moreover, even if the 
French price level could be assured, the rate of 
exchange between franc and dollar would not, 
for reasons already given, be derivable from it. 

These are the reasons why France has followed 
Italy in adopting, for the time being, a double ex- 
change standard, with a “free” market side by 
side with the market at the new official rate. The 
new official rate is experimental: the free rate 
is designed partly to test out the maintainability 
of the new official rate, but much more to supple- 
ment the new rate in helping French exports and, 
above all, in bringing out French private hoards 
of gold and foreign exchange. It will, if it does 
this, have the large defect of rewarding the “bad 
boys” who have been hoarding gold and foreign 
exchange in face of the national crisis; but-it is 
a matter for the French, and not for us, to decide 
whether it is a good thing to reward hoarders and 
black market operators at the honest man’s ex- 
pense. The French Government’s action is ex- 
plicable as a measure of desperation, in face of 
dire emergency; but even from the purely French 
standpoint, as M. Blum has pointed out, it is not 
at all nice. 

Our concern, however, is mainly with its inter- 
national effects. Even though the free market 
applies directly only to the exchanges between 
francs on the one hand and U.S. dollars or Portu- 
guese escudos on the other, and does not directly 
affect sterling, its result must be that francs will 
have one value directly against dollars and a quite 
different value indirectly via sterling at the official 
rate. There may, then, develop a black market 
in sterling, and it may become possible to buy 
sterling at a depreciated rate in France and to use 
it in paying for British exports. If this door were 
left wide open for anyone who chose to walk 
through, and if sterling balances could be freely 
moved from country to country, the effects would 
obviously be very serious indeed. Sterling would 


be forced down to a value in the world market 
corresponding, not to its purchasing power in 
goods, but to the level dictated by the scarcity of 
There is, however, no reason at present 


dollars. 
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for supposing that this will happen. The free 
rate in Paris will be available only through the 
banks and to a limited class of French holders of 
gold or foreign exchange; and if the French carry 
eut their promise to keep a tight hold on sterling 
transactions, the leak should not be large, though 
it will undoubtedly exist. 

The real danger is different. It is twofold— 
first, that the French action may tempt other 
countries which are in difficulties to play similar 
nationalistic tricks with their currencies, with the 
effect of destroying all exchange stability; and, 
secondly, that the existence of a depreciated 
“ black” sterling in Paris may set all the suppliers 
on whom we depend for imports reckoning in 
terms of the “black” rather than the official rate, 
and consequently trying to put up the prices 
which they charge, in sterling, for their goods, or 
even possibly refusing to take payment in sterling 
at any price. This, of course, would apply not 
only to Great Britain, but to the entire sterling, 
or “near-sterling,” trading area, in respect of 
exchanges with the “hard currency” countries. 

Both these dangers are serious. The first, ‘f 
it occurred, would be an almost insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of any common economic 
planning, or of effective economic co-operation, in 
Western Europe and in the. countries to which 
Western Europe must mainly look for non-dollar 
supplies. It would destroy the prospects of 
Western Socialist co-operation. The second 
would be no less disastrous; for the fall in the 
exchange value of sterling and other related cur- 
rencies would do little to expand exports (these 
countries are mostly exporting already all they 
have to sell), and it would make the purchase of 
imports impossible without much larger Ameri- 
can aid than has ever been mentioned in con- 
nection with the. Marshall Plan. 

The existence of these two dangers is reason 
enough for the opposition which Sir Stafford 
Cripps put up to the French scheme. They 
are dangers to be guarded against, not certainties. 
They would, however, be certainties but for the 
expectation that the Marshall Plan will go 
through reasonably soon without serious curtail- 
ments. In the absence of large-scale American 
aid, nothing could now stop a sauve qui peut—a 
currency stampede in which country would vie 
with country in competitive destruction of 
European purchasing power. 

We could not prevent the French from acting 
as they have done; nor can we seriously blame 
them, even if we feel very doubtful whether their 
measures will in fact produce the result they 
want, by calling out the hoards of the “bad 
boys” as well as by stimulating French exports. 
We cannot blame them much for not consulting 
our convenience in their extremity; for we were 
is no state to consult their convenience when, 
perforce, we suspended the convertibility of 
sterling last year. All we have a right to say is 
that, if our two countries had been working to- 
gether already, as they should be, on the basis of 
a common economic plan with as many others 
as could be induced to come in, this untoward 
measure of financial nationalism would never have 
happened. The moral is that, instead of wasting 
time in blaming the French, we should set to 
work at once to build a firm foundation for close 
economic collaboration, in such a way as to make 
the continuance of the “double-currency” ex- 
pedient unnecessary, and to devise a common 
method of handling the problem of doilar scarcity. 

Meanwhile, we are bound to be hit—how hard 
remains to be seen—in our trade bargaining with 
the Argentine and with other suppliers who will 
quote against us the cross-rate resulting from 
the French action. We are bound, too, to 
tighten up our exchange controls throughout the 
sterling area, just when we would much sooner 
be relaxing them. There is, however, no reason 
to believe that we cannot de this with reasonable 
effectiveness and certdinly none whatever for 
thinking that it would be of the smallest help to 
us to devaluate the pound. On the contrary, 
sterling devaluation would both cost us dear 
directly, by making us pay more for imports and 


‘ 


charge less for exports which we can readily sell 
at present prices, and would also set in full torrent 
the very dangers which it must be our principal 
pr tion to avert. Sterling devaluation 
would be the signal for currency upsets and 
desperate resorts to nationalistic financial ex- 
pedients all over the world. Sir Stafford Cripps 
was right to repudiate all intention of it in the 
most forthright terms. 


A LONDON DIARY 


I was surprised to see what a very modest press 
Lord Woolton got for his broadcast last Saturday 
night. As Chairman of the Conservative Party 
and master-mind of the new electoral machine, he 
was presumably giving the propaganda directive 
for 1948, and his broadcast might have been 
expected to hit the front page in the Tory papers. 
Actually, it was discreetly tucked away on Sun- 
day.. On Monday Mr. William Barkley in the 
Daily Express attacked it vigorously because it 
suggested the abolition of controls. This may 
not mean very much, since Lord Beaverbrook has 
never hidden his contempt for Lord Woolton and 
his conviction that he himself, who was respon- 
sible for the Tory line in 1945, should be per- 
mitted to repeat his triumphs in 1950. Locking 
at the two Lords with dispassionate objectivity, 
I think the Woolton line is by no means 
stupid. Without committing himself or his party 
to anything in particular, and with a synthetic 
cosiness which is a tolerable substitute for Lord 
Baldwin’s genuine article, Lord Woolton managed 
to convey the impression that all our present 
discomforts are quite unnecessary, and are indeed 
solely due to the positive pleasure which Socialists 
take in making people unhappy. With a sensible 
government of plain, straightforward business 
men, he seemed to suggest, the shops would soon 
be full, rationing ended, taxation reduced, queues 
abolished, and peace and prosperity assured to all 
men of good will. Any rational person, including 
Lord Woolton, knows, of course, that this is 
meonshine. But after eight years of scarcity and 
strain, millions of us are not quite rational. We 
desperately want to believe it, and our wives want 
to even more than we do, and spend their hours 
in the queues discussing it. Why then was this 
clever broadcast given so little press publicity? 
For the very reason that the Woolton line, though 
ideal for rumours and conversations, does not 
stand the test of cold print. It reminds me of 
Germany before the war. The Nazis very soon 
learnt the need for sharply separating oral and 
written propaganda. Party headquarters always 
issued two quite different and often contradictory 
directives, one for use in the press, and the other 
in talking. In print or in Parliament, you must 
show some restraint; in the queues and in con- 
versation, you needn’t—nor even at the micro- 


phone if no one can read what you have said” 


next day. 
* * + 

It would be difficult, after sixteen years, to 
imagine Eire without “ Dev.” in power; yet every- 
one in Dublin seems to be agreed that next 
Wednesday’s general election will be a close 
thing, and that it is quite on the cards that Fianna 
Fail may be defeated. The new factor in the 
situation is the emergence of the Clann na 
Poblachta, led by a young barrister, Mr. Sean 
MacBride, whose father was executed in the 1916 
rising, and whose mother was the Maud Gonne 
whose beauty inspired Yeats. De Valera, writes 
a Dublin correspondent, has been basing his cam- 
paign on an appeal to “security and stability”; 
and it is significant that Irish big business, which 
used to be lined up with Fine Gael, the official 
Opposition group, has been urging support for 
the Government candiusics. MacBride, whose 
party is an omnium gatherum of divergent ele- 
ments—-ranging from bitter Republicans to die- 
hard ex-Loyalists; from professional men, dis- 
gruntled with compulsory Irish, to ex-Govern- 
ment supporters sore at being unrewarded with 
places—stands in much the same relation to 
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de Valera.as that in which de Valera stood io 
Cosgrave in 1932. He contends that the Govern- 
ment have settled down toa 
middle-age, forgetting ’ 
Indeed, the election literature has been very 
reminiscent of that of 1932, with the Government 
attacking P.R. (because it encourages splinte: 
Communist-inspired, while MacBride accuscs 


Fianna Fail of tulating to the industrialis:; 
and betraying the ideals of 1916. 
* * * 


If the election were a straight vote, for or 
against the Government—my correspondent con- 
jectures—de Valera would lose. Popular annoy- 
ance with his administration came to a head last 
autumn when, owing to a sharp rise in the cost of 
living, an emergency budget had to be introduced 
which added to the price of the pint and the 
cigarette packet. An empty bed in many house- 
holds is a constant reminder of the Government’: 
failure to make Ireland a country from which 
there need be no emigration; and there has been 
a good deal of damaging talk about corruption, «r 
at least grave negligence, in high places. Never- 
theless, “better the devil you know” is a tag 
widely heard about the country. The Clann 
hopes to capture seventy seats; a more general 
guess is that they will mot get more than forty. 
How will Fianna Fail, which had seventy-six 
seats in the old Dail, fare on Wednesday? Every- 
thing depends upon whether Fine Gael, the rump 
of the old Cosgraveites, can still hold its thirty 
seats, or whether “ Dev.” will gain as much from 
the Right as he loses to the Left. The Labour 
Party is still very weak, and is unlikely sub- 
stantially to improve its position, though it has 
been gathering confidence lately and making the 
most of social grievances—bad housing, low 
wages, and high-priced luxuries in the shops. 
The Party, however, still suffers from political 
anaemia, of which the split between the English 
and Irish trade unions is less a cause than 2 
symptom. Having moved away from the 
Socialism of the. ’20s to a woolly liberalism 
which leaves them farther to the Right, in many 
respects, than MacBride, Labour has lost many 
workers’ votes to the Clann. The breakaway 
National Labour Party, whose chief recent 
activity has been a witch-hunt for Communists, 
will probably be wiped out. There remain the 
Independents, quite a force in Irish politics, who 
include men like Oliver Flanagan, youngest and 
brightest member of the last Dail, and James 
Dillon, who seeks to form a “common sense, 
Commonwealth, anti-Cominform Party” from 
the conservative elements in the country. If a 
mixture of P.R. and Irish discontent makes the 
election a close thing, these Independents may 
hold the balance of power. 

* * * 


Films, for me, must remain in the world of 
make-believe reality, or they lose their power to 
entertain. I never want to be told that a great 
bridge spanning a turbulent river is only a tiny 
model cleverly photographed by a trick camera- 
man. Nor am I pleased when a knowledgeable 
friend insists on telling me that a giant Russian 
forest is a small section of pine trees at Oxshott. 
No doubt it is this overwhelming desire. to be 
convinced that prevented me from enjoying the 
first night of Anna Karenina (quite apart from 
the merits or demerits of the film) as much as | 
hoped I should. It is disconcerting to see 2 
dazzling Vivien Leigh being conducted ito he 
seat and a few minutes later to watch her staring 
at you out of a railway carriage window in 19th- 
century Russia. It leads one irresistibly to the 
unkind thought that she must be sitting back 
saying to herself, although with some justification 
“Aren’t I beautiful?” It is troublesome, too, 
in the middle of a film, to be provoked into petty 
speculation as to whether Valerie Hobson is 
thinking she ought to have been put in a better 
seat than the one they gave her at the side, from 
where I always think the actors look longer and 
skinnier than they ought to. All gods and 
goddesses depend, for their potency, on retaining 
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their remoteness. Let them contaminate them- 
selves by contact with ordinary people and their 
prestige vanishes. The characters of film 
mythology are no exception, however splendidly 
they may be dressed for their brief visitation to 
the earth. This is particularly so, when, as this 
audience did on Hugh Gaitskell’s appearance on 
the newsreel, they reveal themselves capable of 
behaviour no better than that of the Housewives’ 
League discussing their internal politics. 
* * * 


It was a pity that Hugh Gaitskell submitted 
himself to the camera on a subject so difficult 
to explain in a couple of minutes as the abolition 
of basic petrol. It was a calamity that he allowed 
himself to be photographed without taking the 
advice of some friendly expert from, say, the 
Association of Cine Technicians. I don’t know 


whether it was the placing of the lights, the angle 


of the shot, or the absence of make-up, but the 
somewhat ridiculous face I saw on the screen 
looked very unlike the Hugh Gaitskell I know— 
especially in the final tortuous close-up. News- 
reels are a tricky medium for the amateur, but 
even so some simple precautions can be taken. 
Lord Baldwin, I believe, was a master of this 
form of propaganda. He would insist, first, on 
being photographed in the open air. (To be taken 
in a room lays the victim open to poor arrange- 
ments of the lighting which, by the peculiarity 
of its reflections, may make the sitter look 
hunted, silly, or mildly sinister.) Secondly, he 
used make-up to ensure that he would be seen 
to the best advantage. Finally, he had his text 
printed on a large screen, standing in front of 
him and out of camera range. This enabled him 
to look straight at his audience and read his 
speech, although seeming to speak from memory. 
To have your notes on a desk is to compel your- 
self to a constant dropping of the head, which 
will be put down by the audience to eccentricity 
or mervousness. And nervousness, even if 
genuine, is not inspiring. In this form of public 


relations, as in others, our Ministers need some 


coaching. 


They should not be too proud to 
obtain it. 


* * * 


I hope that Harold Wilson is finding time to 
keep a watchful eye on developments in the Czech 
textile industry. Czechoslovakia has gone con- 
siderably further than we have in the direction of 
Socialism, but she has still enough in common 
with our “ half-way house” problems to make her 
experience worth studying. And one thing has 
been proved in Czechoslovakia: nationalised in- 
dustries can’t be relied on to deliver the goods if 
they are saddled with a load of privately owned 
wholesale firms which distribute the product. In 
the Czech textile industry, seventy per cent. of 
whose productive plant is nationalised, whole- 
salers seem to have flourished like the green bay 
tree; at the end of last year their numbers had 
doubled in comparison with 1938. The result 
was that the Czech consumer suffered from an 
acute shortage of textile goods—particularly 
women’s clothes. The output of the nationalised 
concerns got diverted into black market channels, 
and was sometimes profitably smuggled abroad. 
The Government has now been forced to take 
action: wholesale firms catering for the home 
market are to be reduced in number to about 
one hundred, and their trading will in future be 
under strict control, though there seems to be 
one loophole in the scheme: textiles allocated 
to the makers-up of clothes are apparently to be 
excluded from its scope. Friends in Prague tell 
me that it is hoped that the Government will 
apply a similar purge to the multiplicity >f 
private wholesale firms which now deal in Czech 
textiles for export. Meanwhile, with the load «f 
“spiv” distributors at any rate partially lightened, 
the nationalised Czech textile concerns are 
planning, I gather, to demonstrate at the next 
Trade Fair in Prague that there is a real renais- 
sance of Slav industrial art in textiles. The 
Czechs certainly have a great designer in Pro- 
fessor Kybal. The designs for carpets, curtains 
and other fabrics which he showed me, when I 


last saw him at the College for Industrial Art in 
Prague, were as good as anything I have seen in 
Western Europe. 
* * * 
I quote from a letter which reaches me from 
a friend in Berlin :— 

During her recent visit here, Lady Astor held a 
press conference. She began by asking: “Are 
there any Socialists here?” One voice replied: 
“Yes.” Thereupon Lady Astor said: “I beseech 
you to give up Socialism.” She went on to em- 
phasise the horrors of a Socialist regime, and to 
point out that Germany had already lived for four- 
teen years under a Socialist government and must 
surely have had enough. 


No orchids. POLYCRITIC 


SNOW WHITE 


“The rumour has been revived that, before spring 
comes, Franco Spain will be admitted to the fraternity 
of E.R.P. States."—The Nation, N.Y. 


Bring out the whitewash bucket, never used 
Since Argentine was welcomed to U.N., 
If Marshall aid to Spain is not refused 
Whitewash the first of Christian gentlemen; 
The processes of decontamination 
Remove all cause for moral. indignation, 
But how much whitewash will be needed then ! 


By no one State the coat will be applied, 
Consent must be assured by all the rest; 
But will this potentate be kept outside 
By Powers who all his practices detest? 
If bonds of Western Union would be tightened 
By General Franco, adequately whitened, 
Who will contend whitewashing is not best ? 


Is Franco a Dictator? Let that be— 

Determined whitewashers brook no rébuff; 
A Fascist State becomes democracy 

If definitions are made wide enough. 
This whitewashed and immaculate exception 
Must be assured of a polite reception, 

It only needs more layers of the stuff. 


Whitewash the Terror of Falangist rule, 
New Spain’s totalitarian régime; 
Bianch the black record of the Axis tool 
Made by Spain’s enemies in Spain supreme. 
This Fascist’s anti-Communist position 
Must justify immediate admission— 
One single virtue can all crimes redeem. 


Since Spain to Communism is immune, 
Siap on the whitewash with a lavish brush 
Till he among the Marshall nations soon 
Stands white as snow (at least as snow and slush). 
But if this noisome task must be attempted, 
And all’s not done before the bucket’s emptied, 
Keep one drop back to whitewash Bevin’s blush. 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and 5/- for each of the others printed. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Material misfortune seemed to dog him. He 
was half killed in an accident to the ambulance he 
served: his house was destroyed in the blitz and 
all his unsold pictures with it: he was employed 
by the B.B.C.—Introduction to Catalogue of Paint- 
tings at Lefevre Gallery. (L. E. Jones.) 


Sir Ralph Glyn (Con., Abingdon) suggested that 
there might well be places such as Balmoral 
scattered throughout the Commonwealth to which 
the royal family could go to mix with their subjects. 
—News Chronicle. (R. Turner.) 


A man was employed almost continuously filling 
and levelling mole hills. He had no experience in 
mole-catching, but was “just about holding his 
own,” in filling up the holes—-News Chronicle. 
(J. M. Proctor.) 

Before she left her Llanrwst home to fly to 
Australia, 77-year-old Mrs. Esther Smith said: 
“There is no future here.’"—News Chronicle. 


(C. P. Roberts.) 
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MARSHALL PLAN REPORT 


Ir is still to early to say what Congress will do 
on the Marshall Plan. There are a number of 
hopeful signs, and some evidences of a crystallisa- 
tion of support among hitherto doubtful Re- 
publican elements. At the same time a new and 
evident crisis is appearing in the progress of the 
United States from former isolationism to the 
new ground of international responsibility. 

Nobody can doubt that, when the war ended, 
Americans wanted to relax, shrug off global 
burdens and get back to the old, happy peacetime 
basis as fast as possible. Economic controls were 
thrown overboard with a rapidity which now, at 
long last, is almost universally agreed to have been 
too abrupt. Simultaneously another process was 
going on: Americans were cheerfully scrapping 
mental responsibilities. This development wasn’t 
visible, but it was there, just the same. It was 
the same great retreat from foreign cares that 
came after World War I. Now it is evident 
that here, too, the happy release was unrealistic : 
America can’t break away from the power- 
vacuum in Europe or from its new, uncomfort- 
able role of global Croesus. 

Americans thought that European recovery 
would be much faster than it was, and they 
cherished the illusion that Russia would co- 
operate. Well, a good deal of water has run 
under the bridge. Since hostilities ended a great 
change has come in the United States. Much 
that she has been doing in international affairs 
has been done, perhaps, for the wrong reasons. 
But of the change there can be no question. No 
other nation in history has ever come so far, so 
fast. The woes of the post-war world are coming 
to be understood, shipments of goods and relicf 
are increasing, and a vague realisation is evident 
of the connection between American economic 
conditions and world affairs. 

There are, however, vast hinterlands in the 
United States where this change is not yet pro- 
nounced. That statement is made advisedly. 
My colleagues are the peripetetic political corre- 
spondents who cover Washington and move back 
and forth over America—a continent that takes 
three days and two nights to cross by train—and 
their report is still almost unanimous, and 
depressing. Great masses of the public have no 
real conception of Europe’s plight, or America’s 
concern with it, and they do not see the reason 
for the Marshall Plan. “Why should we give 
Europe our dollars?” they ask, with simple sus- 
picion, from Medicine Hat to Aroostook County, 
“What will they give us in exchange? ” 

It is no use to criticise the attitude. As General 
Marshall used to say in the war, it does little good 
to “fight the problem.” There it is, and Congres- 
sional developments hinge largely upon it, 
Sooner or later the question will certainly arise 
whether the changed attitude among leaders in 
Washington and in the Eastern seaboard will win 
out, or the mood of reluctance in many other parts 
of the country. 

It is important to emphasise the transitional 
nature of America’s thinking in presenting the 
story of the Marshall Plan debate. So far, in 
Congress, it is still in the preliminary committee 
stage, and hearings are being held simultaneously 
in both Houses. Secretary Marshall was the first 
witness. He spoke with simple dignity and sin- 
cerity. It was a Hollywood spectacle of motion 
picture cameras, television sets, radios and flood 
lights, all focused on one towering personality, 
with prestige second to none in Congress. The 
publicity was valuable in carrying his message out 
over America. Perhaps he brought most to the 
programme by fixing his sights so high. Nothing 
like it in history has ever been proposed. Mr. 
Marshall, unfortunately, also brought into the 
opulent, marble-walled Senate caucus room a 
rather tactless “all-or-nothing” declaration that 
sounded like an ultimatum, and brought imme- 
diate irritated response from some Senators. Mr. 


Marshall is a massive, direct person who, his 
friends feel, has one fault—a too great trust in 
the efficacy of logic and a belief in the efficacy 


ee 


of proving that two-plus-two equals four, 
theory that the world is as rational as he is. This 
is not a completely wise assumption in 

with Congressmen. Perhaps it was a 

irritation that resulted in a rather hard “ going 
over” at the next session for Ambassador 
Douglas, who used the college lecturer approach, 
with statistical charts and pointer. 

The most effective witness to date has been 
John Foster Dulles, U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations and Foreign Affairs adviser to Governor 
Dewey and Senator Vandenberg. Mr. Dulles is 
a quiet, steady talker, and it was evident that his 
unequivocal support of the programme was hav- 
ing an effect on Republican Senators, who hold 
its fate in their hands. Mr. Dulles’s emphasis was 
on the support which the Plan might give t~ co- 
operative action among European nations and to 
their financial and economic integration. Those 
who are suspicious of American goals might note 
the Dulles testimony and the constantly repeated 
thought of European unity. A phrase Americans 
can understand is “United States of Europe,” 
and the concept which * holds is frequently 
stressed. I have not attended a Congressional 
meeting yet in which the Benelux Customs agree- 
ment was not mentioned, or the possibility of 
some further European economic step of similar 
nature hopefully discussed. There is an unex- 
pected moral fervour roused by this thought of 
helping to produce European unity, and its 
genuineness cannot be doubted. In fact, every 
evidence of a willingness of European nations to 
co-operate at this time helps the passage of 
E.R.P. 

The Marshall Plan is under sharp attack now 
from two quarters—the perfectionist school of 
Henry Wallace, who calls the proposal insuffi- 
ciently internationalist, and the quasi-isolationist 
school of Senator Taft, who denounces it for 
going too far in the opposite direction. The 
second group is far the more dangerous. Mr. 
Taft, in interviews and speeches, is telling the 
country that Europe’s plight is really not so 
desperate, that there is no need to hurry aid, and 
that the size of the appropriation is too vast, and 
should be slashed by one-third. Taft’s attitude 
may bring a Republican Party split, with Vanden- 
berg taking the other side. More likely some 
compromise will be worked out. In the mean- 
time, Taft is himself under attack from “ middle- 
roaders” for advocating “watered-down erp,” 
which sounds like a very repulsive mess indeed. 

The lack of enthusiasm over the country as a 
whole is now the major factor in the whole affair. 
The Marshall programme may be an effort to 
“enslave” a prostrate Europe, as Communists 
and some liberals charge, but few campaigns 
of aggrandisement have ever started with such 
dragging feet. The so-called “reactionaries” in 
Congress are just the ones who are most opposed 
to any plan at all. The danger to the project, it 


must still be maintained, comes not from 
imperialism but from American apathy and 
indifference. 


This situation raises a real temptation for the 
State Department. That is, to try to stampede 
Congress and the public by a scare tech- 
nique, such as was used in putting over 
the Greek-Turkish aid programme.  Realis- 
tically, this is probably the most effective short- 
run propaganda there is, however dangerous 
in its final results. There is plenty of substance, 
too, in the picture of America’s possible isolation, 
if the economy of Western Europe collapses, and 
Moscow moves in. Administration officials have 
stressed this point to some degree, and have 
painted a picture of increased expenditures on 
armaments and even conscription. <A_ great 
speaker like Rocsevelt could have sold the pro- 
gramme, perhaps, simply on its constructive 
aspects, but Truman is one of the poorest 


speakers ever to sit in the White House—to the 
world’s loss. 

One more point must be bluntly stated: the 
proposed Plan involves real discomforts and 
sacrifices for Americans, and I know of no 
Senator or Representative, for or against, who 


‘of Russia, and 


’t feel this to be true. Voters are increas- 

who vote on the Plan are entering 
an election where they will have to justify an Act 
that will almost certainly make scarce goods 
scarcer, and tax reduction more difficult. 

Under these circumstances, does the Marshall 
Pian run a chance of sucess? The answer is, I 
believe, “ Yes,” though the result is still in doubt. 
America wants peace and security, and will pay a 
big price for them. There are plenty of other 
motives mixed in, from simple idealism to hatred 
can strike an exact 
balance. But if this appraisal is correct, the real 
driving force is a national yearning for a peace- 
able, stable world—a world in which all the little 
Main Streets can get on with their particular 
American Dream of lots of cars, high schools, and 
television sets, no universal military training, and 
nice long foreign vacation trips, from Ann Hatha- 
way’s cottage to the delightful sense of the 
proximity of sin, in wicked Paris. Under such 
complex circumstances, it is my impression that 
E.R.P. is gaining strength. The big struggle will 
come not in the Senate but in the House of 
Representatives, and the climax is still probably 
a couple of months off. 

Meanwhile, the Marshall Plan debate is having 
a profound educational value in itself. Adminis- 
tration leaders are taking the lead in trying to 
show Congress and America that it is impossible 
to coerce Europe; only the other day Mr. Mar- 
shall issued a categorical denial that he is making 
the granting of military bases a condition for 
granting aid under the Plan. And the State 
Department, a little later, issued a formal state- 
ment explaining that European Socialists are 
“among the strongest bulwarks in Europe against 
Communism.” This declaration is something of 
a landmark, and comes at a time when even such 
a man as presidential candidate Stassen still 
seems unable to differentiate between the British 
type of Labour Government and _ totalitarian 
control in Moscow. RICHARD STROUT 
Washington, Fan. 22. 


BIRMINGHAM WEAR 


G E0GRAPHICALLY there is no good reason why 
Birmingham should exist at all. That is, paradoxi- 
cally, the main cause of its importance. Other 
large towns have their river, their port, or stand 
at the intersection of ancient highways or hard 
by valuable raw materials. Birmingham is in the 
centre of England, but no main road ever went 
through it. Ask a motorist the best way by road 
from London to Birmingham, and he will give 
you a choice of three equally indifferent routes. 
No navigable river runs past it. Many places 
are closer to iron and coal. 

Nature’s only gift was a small ridge of sand 
peculiarly suited to use in foundries. That was 
sufficient to support and encourage a minor trade 
in iron-working; but the rest of this highly 
material town has been built up by the persever- 
ance of the human spirit. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century there were just enough smithies 
for Leland to comment on their presence, but 
not on their potentiality for the future. The 
full effects of having no Charter were not yet 
apparent. 

It was the glory of a town in the Middle Ages 
to have an elaborate Charter, and to establish 
trade guilds with complicated rules preventing 
a man from striking out in a trade different from 
his father’s, or from the one to which he was 
apprenticed. Birmingham, though doubtless to the 
irritation of its inhabitants, was fortunate in being 
unable to get beyond the status of a manor (not 
until 1838 did it get local self-government). Am- 
bitious and clever artisans, frustrated in their own 
districts, emigrated to Birmingham and began the 
development of her thousand trades. They made 
a start that would have remained modest if it had 
not been for the contemporary obsession with 
religion which provoked the long succession of 
Test Acts. All the persecution directed at Non- 
cenformists and Unitarians by the Acts failed to 
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make them give in. Denied the right to prac,’ 
tise their religion within a Charter town, they 
looked around for a place where they could make 
their livelihood, and meet their Maker, in their 
own individual manner. Birmingham, with an 
embryo industry and without a Charter, seemed 
to them the Promised Land, and they crowded 
into It. 

Men with the courage to defy Parliament and 
the King were not likely to be defeated by the 
difficulties of commerce. Hardship sharpened 
their abilities and improved their business 
methods. Many of the men who turned Bir- 
mingham from a small market town into th¢ 
second city of England, with a population of over 
a million, are the men whose names are famous 
there to-day—the Cadburys, the Martineaus, the 
Nettlefolds and the maternal ancestors of the 
Chamberlains. Others stayed in relative obscurity, 
running small family businesses which prospered 
and cumulatively contributed to the predomin- 
ance of the town in manufactures. Birmingham 
is essentially the home of the small man who re- 
fused to be swallowed up by giant combines, just 
as he declined to be absorbed by a more fashion- 
able religion. To-day there are ten thousand 
firms employing nearly five hundred thousand 
workers. After the giamis like I.C.I., G.E.C. and 
Austins have been deducted, ‘each with several 
thousands on their payroll, that works out at 
an average of ubout twenty employees a firm. 
The } quarter, where the factories are 
still the backs of private houses, has an even lower 
average. 

The religious mainspring of the town gives the 
clue, to a large extent, to its politics and its 
appearance. Normally, groups with strong re- 
ligious convictions, who eschew symbolism in their 
worship, produce little of artistic worth, apart 
from music; and if they have any painting it goes 
sentimental on them. Birmingham runs true to 
type. Thirteen by eleven miles in size, it con- 
tains hardly a building worth a second glance. 
The traveller who arrives by train at New Street 
or Snow Hill, and is appalled by their pokiness 
and drabness, need not think he has made a mis- 
take and got out at the wrong station for Bir- 
mingham. It is the pattern of what is to come 
outside. The tiny city centre has a circumference 
of slums. The heavy buildings of its narrow streets 
loom against each other, blocking out the light 
and depressing the heart. Unplanned develop- 
ment has multiplied complexities and compelled 
the most tortuous one-way traffic system in the 
country. Ugliness abounds, unrelieved by the 
stateliness of old churches, for which plain Meet- 
ing Houses were the substitute. Only in Aston, 
an area crammed with Industrial Revolution 
houses, does anything remain as a sign of Bir- 
mingham’s long history. There, incongruously, 
stands Aston Hall, a splendid, undamaged Eliza- 
bethan manor, complete with its park. To offset 
the outer dreariness there is the Art Gallery. In- 
side, in the place of prominence, are the works 
that represent the soft under-belly of the Non- 
conformist and the businessman — the pre- 
Raphaelites, led by Burne-Jones and supported 
by Millais and Holman Hunt. 

Yet the same spirit which has cared nothing for 
the externals of Birmingham has its credit side. 
The people who stuck to their individuality were 
united in their motives for preferring Birming- 
ham to other towns and in their hostility to 
authority. Sharing the same outlook on religion 
and workingin small undertakings, the men 
stayed close to the “gaffer.” The infiuence wa: 
mutual. When Joseph Chamberlain came to Bir- 
mingham as a young man, he became quickly im- 
mersed in local affairs, and his first concern was 
the welfare of his workers. Radicalism was 
natural to the city, and some of the most violent 
Chartist riots were in Birmingham. Later it was 
from Birmingham that the demand came for com- 
pulsory free education. Liverpool has its aristo- 
cracy. In Birmingham, as Cobden noticed, there 
is a freer intercourse between all classes than any- 
where else, and it is still operative, though dimin- 
ishing. 
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The nearness of the workers was a check on ~ 


the politics of the employers. It spurred them 
into the provision of social services ahead of other 
municipalities. Before it was common practice, 
the corporation owned the water supply, gas, 
electricity, transport, and then its municipal bank. 
At the same time, proximity gave employers who 
turned politicians a hold over their workers that 
is lacking where factory units are larger. Hence 
the saying that Brimingham stood for “demo- 
racy at home and patriotism abroad.” Im- 
perialism meant markets for Birmingham goods, 
and higher wages. The imperialist instinct en- 
abled Joseph Chamberlain to take radical Bir- 
-mingham, under the banner of Liberal Unionism, 
out of the Liberal Party into a coalition with the 
Conservatives. There for many years it clung 
to its Radical principles and only changed them 
with the terms of trade. 

So long as the employers remembered the in- 
terests of the workers and echoed their demands, 


the old ties stood the strain. There was no in- 


_centive for Birmingham to vote Labour. By all 
the rules, such a large industrial area should have 
maintained at least four Labour members, how- 
ever low the fortunes of the Party. But Bir- 
mingham produced consumer goods which con- 
tinued to se!! at the worst times of slump. All 
through the ’thirties, when unemployment was 
at its highest, Birmingham’s queues at the Ex- 
changes were smaller than those in the rest of 
the country; and from 1931 to 1945 not one of 
her twelve M.P.s was a Socialist. When Bir- 
mingham voters rejected its Tories at the 1945 
General Election, it was partly the feeling that 
Neville Chamberlain had betrayed them, and 
partly the growing remoteness of the “gaffers,” 
who had lost their Radicalism, that overthrew 
the traditional allegiance. If the employers had 
gone on with re-housing at the tempo at which 
Joseph Chamberlain began it, and backed im- 
proved Social Security schemes with the vigour 
he would have shown, they might still have won. 
As it is, there are now ten Labour M.P.s out of 
thirteen. 

Recently a consciousness of increased signi- 
ficance has come to Birmingham. Two-thirds of 
its workers are engaged directly or indirectly on 
the export trade. Many, who are not, are making 
plant that is vital to England, like electric power- 
generators. “Twenty-five thousand vacancies are 
open to any who want work, and hundreds come 
weekly from outside to take them up. Wages, 
by 1938 standards, are high, and the morale of 
the workers is good. Despite the setback at the 
municipal elections, Birmingham, if there were 
an election to-day, would still show a majority 
for the Government; but the weaknesses are 
visible. 

Housing is still appalling. The thousands living 
in houses condemned before the war have no 
early prospect of better homes. 60,000 families 
are on the Estates Department waiting list, and 
hundreds are added to it weekly. Only 7,500 
families have been re-housed since the war. There 
are thirty thousand “ back-to-backs ”"—so-called 
because the backs of the crabbed houses jammed 
round small spaces are the fronts of other people’s 
houses similarly cramped for air. Whole streets 
of older houses need repairs, if only that the 
buckets collecting the rainwater from the ceilings 
may be released for more customary domestic 
purposes. So far, the blame justly remains on 
the shoulders of the Unionists, but memories are 
short, and it will not stay there indefinitely. 

Birmingham is large, but it has never lost its 
old belief in itself as a community and its deter- 
mination to be independent. Nationalisation has 
touched none of its industries, but has come near 
to damaging its civic pride. Transport, elec- 
tricity, and now gas, in the hands of the State, 
mean less in the hands of an efficient corporation, 
and, as the Labour Lord Mayor emphasised when 
conferring the freedom of the city on the Prime 
Minister, more care must be observed by London 
in the handling of such matters, to avoid wound- 
ing local susceptibilities. Tactlessness may stem 
from, the Labour Party’s former tendency to re- 


gard Birmingham as a hopeless case. Cabinet 
Ministers go everywhere else, but can rarely be 
persuaded to come to Birmingham. More atten- 
tion from Transport House, and the Government, 
would not be unproductive. Again, Birmingham 
looks for great personalities among its leaders. At 
the moment there are none. Unless the Labour 
Movement there throws up some figures of con- 
siderable stature, the town may be tempted to 
turn towards the Unionists again in the hope they 
may provide a national figure. 

These are the chinks the Tories see and are 
preparing to attack. Their local organisation 
subscribes to the Industrial Charter and sent a 
copy, with pointed intention, to the managing 
director of Austin’s after he had dismissed nearly 
a thousand workers, without consultation, two 
weeks ago. An energetic campaign on the lines 
of Lord Woolton’s broadcast has been under way 
for months. If Birmingham is to be made safe 
for Labour, the Tories must be ceaselessly coun- 
ter-attacked, with one eye on Birmingham’s in- 
dividuality and sturdy spirit, and the other on the 
apparent willingness of Birmingham industrialists 
to accept economic planning. 


Wooprow WYATT 


CHINA’S CIVIL WAR 


Il.—THE THREE PHASES 


Tue end of the Second World War found the 
Kuomintang Government with its armies bogged 
down in the “ Great Rear,” while the Communists 
had their troops widely deployed in the vast 
territories behind the Japanese “front” from 
North China to South Kiangsu and Chekiang 
and in Fukien and Kwantung. Thus Chiang 
Kai-shek’s commanders had to travel across the 
breadth of China in order to “accept the Japan- 
ese surrender” and to take over enemy-occupied 
areas. An immediate, full-scale outbreak of 
civil war was avoided, partly because the Com- 
munist troops made no attempt to enter cities 
such as Nanking, Shanghai or Peiping and with- 
drew from all areas south of the Yangtse, and 
partly because Chiang Kai-shek was in no posi- 
tion to concentrate his forces quickly against the 
Communists. In consequence, the period from 
the summer of 1945 to June, 1946, was charac- 
terized by conditions of uneasy semi-truce, fre- 
quently broken by local clashes between Kuomin- 
tang and Communist groups, who continued 
active operations against the Japanese garrisons 
which, under instructions from Chungking, re- 
sisted the armies from the Liberated areas. 

Meanwhile, Tsingtao, and other ports were 
occupied by U.S. Marines, and General Wede- 
meyer, U.S. Commander-in-Chief in the Far 
East, began the transport (continued by his suc- 
cessor, General Gillem, and by General Marshall, 
the President’s envoy) of Kuomintang armies, 
moved by air and sea, to North China. Kuomin- 
tang forces made frequent inroads into the 
Liberated areas; Communist troops and peasant 
guerrillas stepped into the vacuum left by the 
Japanese in Manchuria; and, in this province, 
hostilities between the Communist and Kuomin- 
tang troops sent North in American ships and 
aircraft developed on a considerable scale. 

On January 13, 1946, a “ Cease Fire” order was 
issued by both sides. Manchuria was excluded 
from the order; but the Communists evacuated 
Changchun, the capital, which was handed over 
by the Russians to Kuomintang forces. The 
“armistice” was extended to Manchuria on 
March 27. Five days later, however, hostilities 
broke out in the province on a considerable scale, 
and culminated in a decisive defeat for the 
Kuomintang forces in the first battle of 
Szepingkai. 

Against this background, peace talks were being 
held. Under the aegis of General Marshall there 
was a meeting in Chungking between Commun- 
ist and Kuomintang leaders, as a result of which 
an all-party Political Consultative Conference 


= OF 
was convened and decided on four measures :— 
(a) democratic re-organisation of the Central 
Government; 
(b) the calling of a National Assembly; 
(c) formulation of a constitution; 
(d) substantial demobilisation, and unification of 
Kuomintang and Communist Forces under a 
single command. 


The order of these measures was important: 
without the democratisation of the Kuomintang 
one-Party regime, there could be no assurance 
that the other steps would be honestly taken. 
Hence little surprise was occasioned when Chiang 
Kai-shek insisted on reversing the order. He 
wanted to have (numerically reduced) Communist 
forces brought under his command first; reform 
of the Government was to come last. The peace 
talks, in the end, came to nothing; throughout 
the spring of 1946 Chiang Kai-shek was busy 
mounting an offensive; and, in June, 1946, the 
Kuomintang launched an attack over the great 
plain of Hupeh. The first phase of the civil war 
was Over. 

The second phase was characterised by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s strategy of concentrated attacks on 
vital points. The immediate objective was to re- 
gain command of all towns and railways between 
the Yangtze and the Yellow River; the ultimate 
aim was the recapture of the whole of Manchuria. 
The Communists’ tactics in defence were to 
“trade cities against men.” Outnumbered at 
first, and heavily outgunned, they organised an 
elastic war of resistance. Up to January, 1947, 
in Hupeh, North Kiangsu, Chahar, Chehol and 
Shantung, they gave up 165 towns and 175,000 
square kilometres of country; but they inflicted 
such casualties in their retreats that they rendered 
53 Kuomintang divisions ineffective. They also 
improved their armament considerably through the 
capture of American equipment from the Kuo- 
mintang troops. 

Slowly, the balance of forces began to change. 
Between March and June, 1947, the Communists 
were forced to abandon 95 towns, including 
Yenan, but they regained 153, and Kuomin- 
tang casualties, in killed, wounded and prisoners, 
rose to a total of over one million, including over 
200 Generals. Signs, too, were beginning to be 
seen that the morale of the Central Government 
troops was falling; desertions began to reach high 
figures, and several Kuomintang divisions went 
over to the Communists with their arms and 
headquarters staffs intact. Conditions were get- 
ting ripe for a Communist counter-offensive. 

This counter-offensive, which marked the open- 
ing of the third phase in the civil war, began 
with the crossing of the Yellow River by the 
Army of General Liu Po-chen on the night of 
June 30, 1947. He marched southward deep into 
the Kuomintang rear, which had been largely 
denuded of troops in order to feed the costly 
northern front, and established himself in the 
Tapieh Mountain massif on the northern bank of 
the Yangtze River, between Hankow and Nan- 
king. Chiang Kai-shek could no longer ignore 
this threat to the two vital Central China cities 
and the Yangtze crossings. After some hesita- 
tion he withdrew troops from other fronts and 
concentrated them against the new Tapiehshan 
Liberated area. 

The weakening of the Kuomintang’s northern 
front was the signal for large-scale Communist 
counter-offensives in Manchuria, Shantung and 
North of the Yellow River, while General Chen 
Yi, from the east, and General Chen Keng, from 
the northwest, broke into the Central Plain be- 
tween the Yangtze and the Yellow River. To- 
gether with General Liu Po-chen’s forces they 
transformed this into a great battleground, in 
which they threatened Chiang Kai-shek’s vital 
centres on the key railways—the North-South 
Peiping-Hankow, and the East-West Lunghai 
lines. Chiang’s generals were outmanceuvred. 


They called off the Tapiehshan campaign, yet 
failed to save their strongpoints and forces on 
the Central Plain. 

By mid-January, 1948, Manchuria had been all 
In the Shantung Peninsula 


but lost to Chiang. 
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‘he held only Chefoo and a bit of the northern 
coast. Kalgan, Peiping, Tientsin, Paoting, Hsu- 
chow and Tsingtao were surrounded by a hostile 
countryside. Taiyuan, Chengchow, Kaifeng and 
Yenan were encircled. The Liberated areas now 
stretched to within a few dozen miles of Nanking, 
and large areas south of the Yangtze River were 
already in the hands of guerrillas and insurgent 
peasants. Columns of the People’s Armies were 
reported 350 miles south of the Yangtze, linking 
up and co-ordinating their activities. They were 
now on the offensive on every front, dictating 
both the pace and direction of the fighting. 

Can Chiang Kai-shek’s crumbling position be 
retrieved by further American intervention on 
his behalf? In terms of military strength the 
answer is almost certainly “No”: his losses of 
manpower are probably decisive. In seventeen 
months of fighting the Communists claim to have 
accounied for nearly 1,700,000 Kuomintang 
troops, and neither arms nor financial assistance 
from the United States can compensate for these 
casualties. Moreover, while the Communist 
forces are consolidating their territorial gains by 
instituting land reform wherever they go, the 
feudal corruption in Kuomintang China is de- 
‘generating progressively into economic anarchy. 
Inflation has made the simple production by a 
cobbler of a pair of shoes a wild gamble in cur- 
rency; all trading, imports and exports, is para- 
Ivsed by arbitrary taxes and bureaucratic regu- 
jlatiens which can be circumvented only by whole- 
sale bribery. Opposition to Chiang is no longer 
confined to the workers whom his police beat 
up or the students whose peace demonstrations 
have been bloodily suppressed. Chinese indus- 
trialists and traders are everywhere denouncing 
Chiang as the architect of China’s ruin. 

In these circumstances, there is some evidence 
that the policy of Washington is now being direc- 
ted to fostering a new Centre group in China as 
a “ bulwark against Communism.” T. V. Soong, 


who represents the more progressive elements of 
the Kuomintang, is now governor of Kwantung; 


and there is talk of a large-scale influx of 
American capital into that province, with a view 
to its conversion into a base in which new anti- 
Communist armies could be recruited and trained, 
in addition to the forces being trained by 
American instructors in Formosa. Simultaneously 
a “liberal” general, Fu Tso-yi, has been 
appointed to command in North China, with 
headquarters in Peiping, and with instructions to 
“co-ordinate local administration in Hopei and 
Tehol.” He is reported to be anxious to secure 
a cessation of hostilities in North China—an 
obvious move to gain time while the fresh forces 
are being organised in Kwantung. 

A further development in the situation has been 
the recent establishment, at a Congress in Hong 
Kong, of a so-called Left-wing Kuomintang 
Revolutionary Committee which has accused 
Chiang Kai-shek of usurping the Party leadership 
end selling China to “American imperialism.” 
The Committee, which claims the support of 
several well-known Left Kuomintang leaders— 
including Fang Yu-Hsiang, the “Christian 
General,” now in the United States—is calling 
for the implementation of the Principles of Sun 
Yat-sen, friendship with the Soviet - Union, 
agrarian reform and “co-operation” with the 
Chinese Communist and other democratic parties. 
How this new movemert will develop is not yet 
clear. It may be the beginning of a growing split 
which will disintegrate the whole feudal regime 
on which Chiang Kai-shek’s power has been 
based. Alternatively, it may be a Washington- 
inspired move, on somewhat Machiavellian lines, 
to detach Chinese progressives from the Commu- 
nist Party and to form a “Third Force” which 
would give a cover of respectability to the build- 
ing up of a base in Kwantung over which Chiang 
Kai-shek, after a tactful temporary withdrawal 
from the scene, could resumie control in his own 
good time. What is certain is that ultimately 
nothing can resist the course of peasant revolution 
in China: whatever twists and. turns the civil 
war may take, that will goon. FRiItTz JENSEN 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


RADIO NOTES 


Fon its bold decision to broadcast Progress Report 
three times a week, and each time at an important 
hour, the B.B.C.-is much to be congratulated. It 
can only have decided to do this if it felt extra- 
ordinarily sure of the men and women who are 
working on the programmes themselves. The result 
is extremely accomplished; one expected to listen 
dutifully, and there one was, rather surprised to find 
it all over so quickly. This is the best possible 
tribute to it as entertainment, which superficially it 
must be in the first place; but think back over it as 
one would, one could not find that the entertainment 
had been falsely come by. At no point was there 
that jovial disguised slumming which the radio has 
on occasion been capable of. Nor was anything made 
to seem rosier than it is. The working men in the 
programme had not been encouraged to be polite 
when something else was more appropriate. I am 
thinking particularly of one man’s dismay that Mr. 
Morrison should on one day have made an important 
statement on our prospects which had been implicitly 
(and only implicitly) contradicted by Sir Stafford 
Cripps shortly afterwards. There was subtlety in 
the arrangement of the material in the first pro- 
gramme, but it was always legitimate subtlety: I 
think most listeners will have felt that (odd as this 
may seem) the passages about the china clay industry 
of Cornwall, and about certain industrial diseases, 
offered something in the way of dramatic or pic- 
turesque relief; yet their relevance to the general 
picture cannot be doubted. There are many people 
to praise in connection with this series; a critic will 
do best to mention the inaudible ones: Mr. Laurence 
Gilliam, from whose imagination and daring and wide 
sympathy and tolerance we benefit, I suspect, more 
frequently than we sometimes know; Mr. David 
Davidson and Mr. Joe Burroughs, unnamed in the 
Radio Times, but rightly given credit in the broad- 
cast itself for their research work, clearly expert, 
on the various topics treated; and above all, Mr. 
Farquharson Small, who produces the series. In this 
type of programme it is particularly important not 
to “produce down” to the listener, and Mr. Small 
never thins out or sentimentalises his material, 
though all the time he is alive to its potentialities for 
effective dramatic and marrative arrangement. We 
are well used to Mr. Small’s integrity and brilliance 
in programmes of this type; he was, of course, the 
general producer of Meet the People, which I regret 
to have wrongly attributed a few weeks ago; but he 
is far from stereotyping his achievements and I do 
not doubt that there will be some surprises in the 
new series. 

In Second Opinion last Saturday, a very sensible 
lady pointed out, with commendable hauteur, to one 
of those pompous bores who had been asking yet 
once more “Is radio an art?” that the question had 
no meaning. Radio was like ink or marble: a 
material which an artist may or may not choose to 
use. It is, in fact, a language, and it is possible to 
write or speak it either well or badly. Mr. Small 
is one of the few people who can be depended upon 
not to debase it; another, with a highly personal 
elegance of style, is Mr. Stephen Potter. His new 
production of Married to a Genius, written round 
the discovery of some letters from Coleridge’s wife, 
blends enchantingly many of the things at which he 
is adept: the fastidiously discreet reconstruction of 
a bygone literary milieu, its pathos, its faded 
absurdity. Here again there was nothing bogus, 
nothing illegitimate imposed on or extorted from the 
material; and it was a programme that melted in 
one’s ears. The cast, from Mr. Robert Eddison to 
Mr. John Vere, seemed to be on infectiously pleased 
terms with the script; and Miss Betty Hardy, as 
Mrs. Coleridge, gave one of her most delightful and 
varied performances. I cannot, however, think that, 
so far, the Coghill-Potter Troilus and Criseyde has 
repeated the success of The Canterbury Tales. Mr. 
Coghill has confessed his inability to preserve the 
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fresh lyricism of the original; the result is, a good 
deal of the time, almost facetious in tone, and devoid 
of rhythm in delivery. Henry REED 


THE MOVIES 
“Anna Karenina,” at the Leicester Square 
“L’Ange de la Nuit,” at the Academy 

The Anna Karenina at the Leicester Square is 
Korda’s, not Tolstoy’s. Anna herself hardly 
materialises, only Miss Vivien Leigh at her most 
beautiful and coolly fetching; her rebellion transports 
us rather less than do the flings of a Scarlett O’Hara; 
tragedy devolves into a sad tale with a splendid set- 
ting; the point, the pressure, the vital perplexity have 
been lost. And yet—something sticks. For all its 
inadequacies this spectacular piece finds attachments 
in the heart, while Gone With the Wind can only ex- 
peditiously fulfil its title. 

Perhaps the disadvantages of trying to film a great 
novel are almost balanced by the advantages. On the 
one hand desecration, superficiality, overcrowding, 
the impossibility of getting everything in; on the other, 
fresh contacts have been made with the original, and 
for the sake of an illuminating side-view we are 
willing to take the full face for granted. That is to 
say, those who disapprove most actively of this new 
film version—those who know the book—will also 
thrill to it most. Without benefit of Tolstoy, its 
prettiness must seem more than a little muddled, and 
its pangs long drawn out, 

But to see what we have known with the mind's 
eye may sometimes be an experience in itself. The 
balls, the visits, the coming and going, the snowy 
streets, the crowded family life, the opera, the races: 
here the film can do us a service. It tells in an in- 
stantaneous flash what the novelist only conveys hint- 
ingly or piece-meal; Andrejew’s settings, Beaton’s 
costumes and Constant Lambert’s score have made 
a notable capture of place and period. And in the 
elucidation of that fascinated streak of terror attach- 
ing to train-journeys—the scream, the grinding of 
breaks, the horrified curiosity of those who gather 
round—all those circumstances that invincibly pre- 
pare the way for Anna’s suicide—the camera can 
hardly go wrong. Under Duvivier’s direction, it 
gathers a vivid imagery: one remembers, on the deso- 
late platform where Anna first encounters the old 
wheel-tapper, the lamps on their long cords swinging 
in the wind. All the railway scenes come beautifully 
to life in the way that this film achieves its most 
solid success—realisation of the crowd. The accident 
at St. Petersburg station, the excitement at the races 
(we are shown the watchers’ expressions and not the 
horses), the social manceuvring in the corridors of 
the opera, Karenin in public receiving a frantic tele- 
gram from his wife before he rises to make an im- 
portant speech: these are the moments (and they add 
up considerably) in which the film excels. If we 
miss the stature of Anna’s tragedy, here, rich in ex- 
ternals, is the Society that first unites to buoy up its 
heroines and then as irresistibly crushes them. 

Ralph Richardson’s Karenin, as every critic has 
pointed out, breaks through the thin picturisation of 
character to a life of his own. His ugly, stiff con- 
ventionality, beside an Anna weakly adrift and a 
Vronsky (Kieron Moore) who never achieves more 
than dull expectancy, circulates the warmth they so 
disastrously lack. He even, when he is there: wa 
them a little. His final words to Vronsky.on the 
staircase, asserting his own dignity and telling the 
other to keep away, are made remarkably moving. 
Wrong emphasis! But then it adds to one’s experi- 
ence of Anna Karenina in general, just as some years 
ago Miss Edith Evan’s Nurse lighted up a corner of 
Romeo and Fuliet, and for that as well as for its 
pictorial bustle one is grateful. Despite its faults 
I would gladly see this film again. 

L’Ange de la Nuit is a piece of theatrical sentiment 
about a students’ co-operative and a young sculptor 
who comes back blinded from the wa:. The film. 
poorly directed, is distinguished by the presence of 
Jean-Louis Barrault in the role of the sculptor. Here 
is an actor as gifted as Richardson, and it is 2 pleasure 
to hear him speaking and to watch him moving his 
fingers over a lump of clay. But I doubt whether. 
in this case, the film is worth the performance. 

: WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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7948 THE THEATRE sense everyday solution of the abstruse problem of successive day. The poetry that is being worried 
good “As You Desire Me,” at the Embass who’s who. And once his premises are granted out is the inarticulate poetry of what is not said and 
devoid y with what a masterly precision and beautifully exact what might have, but never has, happened: so the 
EED “Invitation to a Voyage,” at the Arts gearing of the detail does the logic of the events and very lack of expressiveness in the kind of people we 
The two largest of the theatre clubs are admirably the argument move. are watching makes it vital that their changes of 
performing their function when they present us with Only in the last act does the machinery seem to mood are as undercharged as their words. Oliver is 
re two opposite kinds of theatrical pleasure taken from me to falter; the long cadenza in which The Strange the simplest of good-natured people, and Mr. Barr 
different corners of the “non-commercial” box. The Lady demonstrates that she can as easily take in conveyed this. Miss Rogerson carries a_ bigger 
: refinements of pathos squeezed to its last fine drop people who have never seen her as she can make burden—the biggest; and she succeeded by virtue 
ere is in the realism of Bernard’s Invitation to a Voyage, suspicious those who have, might surely have been of giving the right general impression, and of playing 
hardly and the violent attack on the Conceptual, delivered more dramatised and less argued. And this was _ two of the most telling scenes beautifully. The first, 
/ Most with a passion of dialectic device in the expressionism the only place where I questioned Miss Morris’s where she speaks to her husband of her ordinary 
ISPOr's of Pirandello’s As You Desire Me. The latter is dazzling performance. She seemed to hustle here,  sister’s dull, ordinary married life, and so conveys 
"Hara; to be seen at the Embassy with Miss Mary Morris, as if she were conscious of a danger that we might to him her own; the second, where having met her 
id set- fierce and brilliant, in the protagonist’s role. This be bored, whereas in fact her grasp, her intellectual obsession in the flesh two years later, she has found 
y have play is particularly hard on our Englishness; as force, held us here no less surely than we were held out that he is not what she dreamed of but only—a 
all its people, we so very much dislike not knowing exactly in the first Act by her stylised Bohemian, and in the young manufacturer of tin-tacks. Miss Rogerson has 
hments where we are, not knowing what’s what and who’s second by her more natural playing of a lost girl just the right kind of beauty for the part, a beauty 
nly ex- who. The tension of bewilderment we find it most found. This is indeed a virtuoso part, and Miss that is all withdrawn and within; making no claims 
difficult to sustain, and so in the intervals of this Morris proves herself a fine virtuoso performer in her for itself but taking what is offered it and yet dis- 
a great play we scurry round vainly trying to pick up clues ringing interpretation of it. The rest of the company contented when it comes. Here is a young actress 
On the from our friends which may plant us back in the (but Miss Henrietta Watson as the aunt must not who with experience should go far, if the films do not 
ywding, comfy, ordered world of everything-in-its-place. Who go unnamed) and Mr. Guy Shepherd’s sets, all helped snatch her first. Miss Julia Long, as the sister, 
e other, exactly is “The Strange Lady” of our programmes, to demonstrate that this is a play well worth reviving; seemed to me not to have absolutely decided on her 
al, and who appears in the first Act in the Bohemia of Berlin no one who enjoys the theatre should fail to go up character. Those prophetic starings of the first act 
we are in the ’twenties, living on gin and lust and deliber- to the Embassy to see it. suggested knowledges and divinings which her later 
at is to ately cut off from her past? Yet there is a past Invitation to a Voyage is the story of one of those (and surely more correct) playing of the part as a 
nis new claiming her; and to it in the second Act she has obsessional love affairs which happen with all the straight-forward limited no-nonsense young woman 
ill also apparently gone back. But is it really her past or is gfeater intensity for taking place only in the mind . seemed to contradict. Miss Mary Paton’s set effec- 
toy, its this a case of mistaken identity? Who exactly is she? of the sufferer. It would be hard to think up a sub- tively and simply pointed the atmosphere of the en- 
led, and And then it is, if the tension of bewilderment snaps ject which, on the face of it, was less promising for Closed life in the garden room. Not a perfect pro- 
- into impatience, that we start asking the wrong the stage; or at least for our present realist stage, duction by any means, but a most agreeable and most 
mind's questions—Who is she? And why the devil doesn’t which denies itself the aid not merely of poetry but welcome one. T. C. Worsley 
f. The she or the dramatist tell us? Surely one of them’ even of heightened speech. It is a minor miracle of 
; snowy must know! (Questions, of course, that we should Bernard’s stagecraft that has brought off the com- 
= Faces: never think of asking, say, about Lear.) What is in munication of this interior drama by means of situa- THE MASTERSINGERS 
1 an in- question here is not who she is—but, rather, the tion and symbol alone. It calls no less for the tautest Of all Wagner’s works Die Meistersinger is the 
‘ys hint- nature of identity. It is partly, perhaps, the convinc- of playing from the actors. Not many mistakes can most widely loved. An untarnished masterpiece, 
Beaton’s ing realistic frame that persuades us into taking too be afforded with so fragile, so delicate, so light-spun superlative in design and craftsmanship, filled from 
ye made literal a view. The Strange Lady is seeking (as a thread, all half-hints and faint disclosures. Above end to end with a flood of melodic and contrapuntal 
i in the much as we are) her own identity, and won’t be all, the wife who suffers the obsession and her hus- invention hardly matched since Haydn—not even 
; attach- fobbed off with a mere reflection of herself in other band who has to watch it, only half understanding, these formidable virtues quite account for the warm 
iding of people’s mirrors. ‘Both the uncle and aunt who must give off their right flavour, she of the withheld personal affection in which the opera has been held 
> gather brought her up and her husband accept her as_ passion of a mild romanticism, a sort of barren poetry; for decades by thousands of people all over the world. 
bly pre- genuine, but they each have their own reasons for he of a puzzled patience breaking out into a rare There is something else about it, a quality more 
vera can doing this. They want her to be what they want to recrimination but more often holding itself back. often found in literature than in music; the sense 
ction, it have; and it is to test the doubt hidden here that in At the Arts Theatre Miss Wenda Rogerson and that Wagner has created out of his vision of sixteenth- 
he deso- the third Act she herself fathers on them the suspicion Mr. Patrick Barr achieved enough of this to convey century Nuremberg a complete, homogeneous, golden 
the old that she might be an impostor. If they doubt her, to us a good measure of the delight of M. Bernard’s world, a world into which the dusty traveller may 
swinging her Berlin lover at least doesn’t and finally she offers theatre. To begin with they each looked just right; drop at any moment, as into the Odyssey or Don 
-autifully herself back to him—‘ Just as I am”; and he accepts and they were admirably matched. Mr. Barr has a Quixote or David Copperfield, in search of wisdom, 
its Most her “Just as you are.” There at least she has an most easy command of the frankest of smiles and the certainty and familiar friends. To put it briefly, Die 
accident @ identity that is her own and nobody else’s. least theatrical of transitions into surprise or sup- Meistersinger is wonderfully and profoundly good, 
the races Such are the plausible terms of the machinery by pressed temper. This is very important in a kind of good to the core; we find in it a conception of. the 
a 7 which Pirandello brings into question our common- play that is founded on-the very everydayness of each desirable life homely enough to seem possible, a 
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vision of humanity in which the ideal transfigures, 
without obliterating, the real: a picture “wie Meister 
Diirer gemalt.” 


The first question posed by any revival of this 
giocrious, life-enhancing work is whether its essential 
quality has been caught. At Covent Garden last 
week only one honest answer seemed possible, a 
sacl but unambiguous No; in a performance almost 
devoid of serenity, breadth, repose and charm, the 
heart of the music simply wasn’t there. The Prelude 
began at a rattling pace, and got faster still just 
where everybody has always felt the need for a slight 


broadening—the point (just before the famous three- ’ 


fold combination) where the Mastersingers theme re- 
turns on the trombones. The sound of the orchestra, 
too, was strangely un-Wagnerian; none of the familiar 
rich, velvety texture, but dry, toneless strings and 
barking, short-winded brass. As the opera proceeded, 
it was saddening to hear one longed-for beauty after 
another thrown away by roughness, poor balance 
and insensitive phrasing, sometimes even by down- 
right howlers: there was one from the oboe in Act 
II which sent a gasp round the house, and an un- 
accountable piece of absenteeism on the part of the 
first bassoon in Act III. No comparable blunders, 
I think, marred those B.N.O.C. performances which 
I used to attend some twenty years ago. 


The one wholly satisfactory feature of the perform- 
ance was the chorus; the riot at the end of Act II 
was brilliantly. articulate, and the great chorale in Act 
Til would have been really impressive if only (once 
again) a broader tempo had been adopted. The 
quintet, too, went well; but many of the individual 
performances were, to say the least, questionable. 
Hans Hotter was so plainly bothered by having to sing 
familiar notes to unfamiliar English words that I 
hesitate to pronounce too definitely on his Hans 
Sachs. He possesses a voice of great resonance and 
noble quality, though it is not always under perfect 
conirol; some of the best musical and dramatic 
moments of the evening came from him; he filled the 
stage and the house, and yet the Sachs he left in 
our minds was a rather hectoring and unsympathetic 
figure, less poet than cobbler whose customers are 
always wrong. He seemed to have caught from some 
of his English colleagues the trick of breaking up the 
longer lyrical phrases into a series of jerky, half- 
parlando fragments. 


From this fault, I am glad to say, the Eva of 
Victoria Sladen was commendably free; she has little 
idea, it is true, of the tenderness and charm with 
which many of her phrases ought properly to be in- 
vested; still, hers is both vocally and dramatically 
a professional performance and one which, given 


thorough coaching (supposing such a thing to exist 
at Covent Garden) could be made into something 
really satisfactory; with Frank Sale’s Walther our 
coach would have a harder time, but he might 
succeed, for there is some good metal there. 

The smaller parts, so numerous, so rewarding, so 
important, were seldom adequately filled. Heddle 
Nash, who was once about the best David in the 
world, now waltzes through the part, frequently 
speaking words for which Wagner took the trouble 
to write perfectly definite notes. The Kothner was 
often below pitch; the Pogner not at all Wagner’s 
large-hearted, prosperous burgess, but an English 
bass worried about his upper register. Beckmesser 
is a part habitually overplayed and undersung, in 
Germany no less than in England; but im this respect 
Grahame Clifford’s performance on the opening night 
belonged to a class of its own; to call such an exhibi- 
tion “ playing to the gallery” would be an unwarrant- 
able insult to the intelligence and long experience of 
the Covent Garden gods. 

I know well that readers will wonder why I say 
these hard things of a performance which has been 
praised (though cautiously) by the more eminent 
among my colleagues of the daily press. I think 
there may be a reason for this discrepancy over and 
above the normal vagaries of critical opinion; namely, 
a desire to show extreme indulgence to the still 
struggling cause of native opera. That is a most 
understandable feeling, and one which I share; in the 
past, I have sometimes yielded to the temptation to 
dwell on merits and minimise defects. (I call it a 
temptation because, after all, a critic’s first duty is 
to his readers, who want to know whether a show 
is worth their good money). But there is something 
cheap and shoddy about this Meistersinger which re- 
pels sympathy; not only the actual achievement, but 
the intention itself, seems at fault; for example, the 
handling of the stage business at the very end of the 
first act suggests the principle of “anything for a 
laugh” rather than an attempt to realise Wagner’s 
clearly expressed ideas. Meistersinger is certainly an 
elaborate and technically difficult score, but it is also 
a work whose spirit English musicians easily grasp; 
with a conductor of Karl Rankl’s experience and 
background, we have a right to expect something 
vocally adequate and crchestrally first rate. Last 
week’s performance arouses the suspicion that the 
musical director of Covent Garden aims too low and 
is too easily satisfied. It mightn’t be a bad idea if, 
instead of listening to indulgent critics, he were to 
pretend to himself that Gustav Mahler or Arturo 
Toscanini were sitting behind him in the stalls. 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 
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Correspondence 


WFSTERN UNION 

Sm,—Mr. Crossman’s attempt in the foreign 
affairs debate to prove that Mr. Bevin’s policy is 
“very different” from Mr. Churchill’s landed him 
in the most appalling confusion. For Mr. Crossman, 
I fear, faced with the total collapse of his theories 
about a Socialist Western Europe and agfhird Force, 
is rationalising his whole-hearted support in practice 
for the Truman Doctrine and the Churchill policy. 

Mr. Crossman could not avoid confessing to some 
embarassment at the Tory conception of Mr. Bevin’s 
Western Union as “mere sterile military contain- 
ment” of the Soviet Union, and said that Mr. 
Churchill’s policy could only lead to war. But can 
he deny Mr. Churchill’s claim that the Government 
has carried out the Fulton policy to the letter, and 
even gone beyond it? If the Bevin policy is “very 
different” from the Churchill policy, it is surprising 
that Mr. Attlee did not take the opportunity in his 
reply to repudiate Churchill’s atom bomb threats— 
just as he refused to repudiate the Fulton speech. 

Mr. Eden pointed out that the Governments of 
Western Europe are. simply anti-Communist Govern- 
ments, in which the Socialists are a minority. Faced 
with the impossibility of creating a Socialist Western 
Union, Mr. Crossman welcomes a capitalist Western 
Union, with the happy inspiration that, after all, the 
Continental capitalists are all planners now. We have 
arrived at the new Socialist theory that planning is 
an end in itself, regardless of whether it is carried 
out in the interests of the people or the capitalist 
class, by Socialists or Fascists. 

In his peroration Mr. Crossman declared that the 
only way to defeat what he called the Communist 
“spring offensive”—does he mean the French 
workers’ claims for a living wage?—was to make 
Western Europe work as “a genuine independent 
Western Union, friendly with both the great non- 
European powers.” I cannot reconcile this either 
with Western Union’s total dependence on American 
subsidies, or with Mr. Crossman’s own statement that 
Western Europe was bound to be in the American 
strategic sphere, and that we could only hope to have 
better luck vis-d-vis the Americans than the Eastern 
countries have had with the Russians in achieving 
“a measure of independence.” I suppose that, if 
the Third Force ever by some miracle comes to 
power, we must be grateful for this “measure of 
independence” to be granted to us by Mr. Cross- 
man’s friend, General Marshall. 

Even more extraordinary is Mr. Crossman’s ex- 
pression of “deep alarm” at the Truman Doctrine, 
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BANKING 
AND ART 


What is Rheumatism 
costing You? 


Give this matter serious thought. 
What does Rheumatism cost you — 





Punchbowle 


i> 
Z3ARNEYS 





From a birmingham letter r S lopeneda 2oz. 
Tin of Punchbowle yesterday—being one of 
several that I have had laid by for years: 
the contents were absolutely perfect. You 
mey be able to tell the age by the attached 
label and wrapper taken from the Tin.’’ 


Judging by the inset, this particular tin of 
Punchbowle must have been all of twenty 
yeers old ... we have had several 
EVERFRESH tins on test for a number of 
years and it is very gratifying to learn that 
this Birmingham smoker, also, has found 
Panchbowle in perfect condition after such 
@ length of time . John Sinclair Ltd 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (fu//), 
Parsons Pleasure (mi/d). 4/id. the oz. each. 








In every child’s defence 


Wherever a child is suffering . . . whenever 
continued neglect endangers health .. . 
whatever difficulties must be overcome—the 
N.S.P.C.C. inspector is ready to help and 
advise. It’s not an easy job, for his actions 
may affect the whole future of a young life. 
The N.s.P.c.c. aims to help rather than 
prosecute —in fact out of 40,803 cases in- 
vestigated last year, only 962 came into court. 
IN TROUBLE, WRITE TO THE 8 
N-S°-P-C:-C 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FORK THE PREVENTION OF 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 4 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C.2 Donations gratefully received 





‘F YOU KNOW OF A CHILD 

















Banking is an art—not a Science— 
and success in banking is dependent 
upon an acute perceptiveness of the 
changing times and the extended 
services which modern trends 
demand. 


Such a service is provided by the 
C.W.S. Bank, afd the Manager at 
Head Office, Manchester, or any of 
the branches named below will 
gladly supply the fullest details of 
our ‘Banking Service on request. 


C.W.S8. BANK 


Head Office: 
1, Balloon Street, MANCHESTER, 4. 


Branches : 99, Leman Street, LONDON, E.1. 
(Sub-Branches: W.C.2 and S.W.1); West 
Blandford Street, NEWCASTLE; Broad 
Quay, BRISTOL; 8/9, Griffin Street, 
NEWPORT, Mon.; Claypath, DURHAM; 
19, Wellington Street, LEEDS, 1; 116, St. 
Mary Street, CARDIFF; 212, Chapel Street, 
SALFORD; Gower Street, DERBY; 14/16, 
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in pain—in inconvenience — in 
loss of earnings ? What are you doing 
about it ? Why not try the nationally 
famous CURICONES, the remedy 
which has brought such soothing 
relief to thousands of former sufferers. 
CURICONES act directly upon the 
bodily conditions which cause the 
formation of URIC ACID the root 
cause of Rheumatism, and are 
guaranteed perfectly harmless. If 
you suffer from Rheumatism, Gout, 
Seiatica, Neuritis or other Rheuma- 
tic complaints, it is in your own 


interest. to try Curicones 
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and his gushing tribute to General Marshall for pro- 
ducing a plan “ without ideological conditions.” Are 
we seriously expected to believe that President 
Truman’s policy of putting arms into Greece is being 
opposed by General Marshall? Yet that is what Mr. 
Crossman tells us. Or is aid to Greece “without 
ideological conditions”? And have not General 
Marshall himself and a host of others revealed that 
the purpose of the European Recovery Programme 
is strategic and political? MALCOLM MAcEWEN 

{[Mr. Crossman replies: “The Lobby Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Worker should at least be 
accurate in reporting what is said in debate. I did not 
‘welcome a capitalist Western Union.’ On the con- 
trary, I stated my hope that ‘ the Government is going 
to apply in Europe the Socialist principles it is apply- 
ing at home.’ 

“Mr. MacEwen admits that I warned the House 
that the Churchill policy could only lead to war. 
What does he mean, then, by talking about my 
‘whole-hearted support in practice for the Truman 
Doctrine and the Churchill policy’? The queer 
thing about British Communists is their utter 
defeatism. Mr. MacEwen triumphantly asserts the 
‘total collapse of my theories about a Socialist Western 
Europe.’ This agrees perfectly with the hopes of 
Mr. Churchill, but comes oddly from someone who 
pretends to believe in Socialism. The ‘realists’ of 
the extreme Left and the extreme Right are united 
in their acceptance of war as inevitable, and in their 
hatred of anyone who tries to avoid it.”—Ep., 
N.S. & N.] 


FRENCH SOCiALISTS 


Sm,—M. Grumbach does not dispute my precise 
statements about the number of votes the French 
Socialist Party got at the last General Election nor 
its proportion of working-class members, its size, 
or the failure of 50,000 members to renew their 
membership cards in 1947. 

He rests his claim that the Socialists are regaining 
ground on the municipal elections. The answer is, 
of course, that Socialist gains were achieved by 
electoral pacts, or arrangements to stand down in 
each other’s favour, with the Catholic M.R.P., the 
Radicals and, in some cases, even the Gaullists. 

As for the syndicalist and non-political Force 
Ouvriére breakaway from the C.G.T., it contains 
some industrial workers but few if any from the basic 
heavy industry and transport unions. It has recruited 
some of the white-collar elements from the miners 
and railwaymen corresponding to our Colliery Clerks 
Association and Railway Clerks Union. For the 
rest, its membership consists, as Mr. Bouzanquet, one 


aw ee 





of the Force Ouvriére leaders, himself boasted in an 
interview in the New York Herald Tribune of 
December 27, 1947, of the following categories of 
horny-handed sons of toil: “civil service workers, 
department store employees, hospital and public 
health trades unionists, hairdressers, teachers, drug 
store employees and travelling salesmen.” 

It is true that the recent anti-strike Act does not 
go so far as, shall we say, the Greek anti-strike law, 
which forbids strikes altogether and punishes incite- 
ment to strike with death. But it goes further than 
the Taft-Hartley Act in the United States. I am sure 
the French workers will be edified by M. Grumbach’s 
defence of this Act. 

Does M. Grumbach deny that Léon Blum failed 
to form a Cabinet because the Gaullists objected to 
his speech denouncing de Gaulle as well as the Com- 
munists, and that M. Robert Schuman was able to 
form a Cabinet because he did not denounce General 
de Gaulle and was acceptable to the de Gaullists, 
being regarded by them as a crypto-Gaullist? Does 
he deny further that the drop of 10 per cent. in the 
M.R.P. vote in the municipal elections was due to 
most of their electors going over to the Gaullist 
R.P.F., and that a large proportion of the M.R.P. 
members of the Chamber are likely to do the same 
at the first opportunity? And they are the dominant 
partner in the “Third Force.” 

The French Socialist Party has adopted many reso- 
lutions but, unfortunately, the leaders of the Party 
in Parliament have paid no attention to them. This 
applies also to the resolutions of the National Council 
in June, 1947: the leaders of the Party have raised 
no protest against the breaking off of trade negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union and the embitterment of 
diplomatic relations. On the contrary, I have myself 
beard one leader explain that France did not need 
trade with the U.S.S.R., and that no importance need 
be attached to the reversal of what has been 
traditional French policy for half a century. Another 
leader actually welcomed the break in trade relations 
as improving France’s chance to obtain American 
favours. 

Yes, I was impressed by Léon Blum. He is the 
fine flower of French culture and one of the suost 
distinguished, intelligent and charming human beings 
whom I know. I profoundly respect his character, 
personality and stature as a man. But, since Léon 
Blum has said it himself publicly in Le Populaire, 
I may remind my friend Grumbach that I told. him 
after the interview how astonished I was at the blind- 
ness displayed by Léon Blum at the dangers threaten- 
ing European Socialism from imperialist American 
big business and militarism. 

Frankly, I believe that a Socialist Party which 
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loses touch with the working class and is obsessed by 
anti-Communism is doomed. The working-class his- 
tory of Europe between the wars is strewn with the 
corpses of such parties and with the ruin they have 
wrought. Perhaps Grumbach remembers our talk 
in Geneva in 1936, when I was passionately indignant 
at the betrayal of the Spanish Republicans by the 
Léon Blum Government out of sheer political 
cowardice. I told him then that the French Social 
Democrats were marching along the same road as 
their German forbears. K. ZILLIACUS 

House of Commons. 


THE “RUSSIA” 
Sir,—A footnote to Mr. Crossman’s penetrating 
article: was not the importance ef Russia, especially 
in the 1930’s, that it provided the myth that was 
needed to make humanism a religion? The most 
typical articulate Russophils of the decade—Auden, 
Koestler, Isherwood, Spender and the rest—were men 
of an essentially religious temperament. By the time 
of the 1931 slump the dispirited hedonism of the 
*twenties—the philosophy of Point Counter Point, 
The Vortex and The Waste Land—had spent itself. 
The reaction among educated people away from 
cynicism coincided with the emergence of mass un- 
employment among the working class. Hence many 
intellectuals found a faith where the dispossessed 
found a hope—in Russia and its revolutionary gospel. 
It was a faith at once empirically relevant and ration- 
ally argued; it allowed the residual bitterness from 
the Zeitgeist of the *twenties to express itself against 
traditional, i.e., “bourgeois,” institutions, and its 
world-picture of inherent struggles had a subtle ap- - 
peal to the schizoid psychology of the average in- 
tellectual. But above all else it was a philosophy of 
action. And Spain, which provided the field of 
action, was perhaps more important than Russia, 
which furnished the myth. And surely it was the 
failure of the Spanish Crusade, rather than the news 
of iniquities in the Russian Heaven, which marked the 
decay of the faith into the “complex” Mr. Crossman 
speaks of ? 

I suspect that the Russia Complex will exist until 
some other faith can replace the Russophil humanist 
religion of the ‘thirties. Christian Socialism, in 
Acland’s wartime Common Wealth and Gollancz’s 
post-war movement, has made a bid to do so, but as 
yet it has not succeeded. One difficulty is that 
humanism by its nature is not a religion, although it 
is the nearest approach to a religion, perhaps, that 
the average intellectual can bring himself in this age 
to embrace; humanism has not the power to move 
mountains nor even the power that every religion has 
to move men in extremis MAURICE CRANSTON 
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PALESTINE 


Sir,—You argue that, unless the Arabs can be per- 
suaded to accept partition, the chaotic state that 
would ensue throughout the Middle East might well 
open the door to Russian military intervention. But 


you believe that fear of Russia might induce the Arab 


League to accept the Uno decision, and you argue 
that this fear should be exploited by the British 
Government to that end. 

This line of argument ignores a paramount fact, 
namely, that the acceptance by the Arab League of 
a Jewish State in Palestine would itself be the surest 


means of plunging the Middle East into chaos and 


opening its doors to Russian influence and interven- 
tion. Public sentiment in all the Arab countries is 
so inflamed over the Palestine issue that any Arab 
Government that weakened in its resistance to parti- 
tion would be in great danger of being overthrown 
together with the regime it represented. If the Arab 
League were to accept, under British persuasion, 
a Jewish State in Palestine, the result would be pre- 
cisely that anti-Western flare-up throughout the 
Middle East which you fear and which at the same 
time would be a revolutionary uprising of the masses 
of the people against the. existing Governments and 
regimes of the Arab world. Thus the very considera- 
tions which you urge, if no other motives, must com- 
pel the Arab States to resist partition, 

You accuse the Arab experts of the British Govern- 
ment of having “ underestimated so often in the past 
the strength and the will-power of the Jews.” May 
I point out that you are guilty of the opposite error of 
underestimating the strength and the will-power of 
the Arabs, and that the entire policy which was 
launched by the Balfour Declaration and has led to 
the present disastrous situation in Palestine has been 
largely the product of this error, so assiduously in- 
culcated by the Zionists, so readily accepted by their 
unrealistic supporters in the West? The whole Zionist 
project was based on the assumption that sooner or 
later the Arabs could be either induced or forced to 
accept it. What a crass miscalculation this was should 
now be apparent to the world. Yet it is to this mis- 
calculation that you still pin your hope of the peace- 
ful establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine, 
though now you seem to admit that the strength and 
will-power of the Jews is not sufficient by itself but 
must be reinforced by the Russian threat skilfully 
deployed by the British Government. 

You may be right in assuming that the Jews would 
rather fight than forego the National State awarded 
them by Uno, but your assumption that the Arabs 
could be persuaded to yield is groundless. The 
attempt to establish a Jewish state in Palestine was 


from the beginning bound to plunge the Middle 
East into conflict. The attempt to do it through the 
agency of the United Nations was bound to involve 
grave international dangers. When the Arabs warned 
of this in the past, you and those who share your 
views dismissed their warnings and ignored the 
dangers which you now seem to see so clearly. 
The Arab Office. Epwarp ATIYAH 


THE DOCTORS’ DILEMMA 


Sir,—As a G.P. in favour of the N.H.S. dare I 
suggest that your comments on the issue between 
G.P.s and the Service are not quite fair? 

There are several weak points in the Act, on some 
of which I think it would have been wise of the 
Minister to compromise. His failure to do so makes 
him partly responsible for the present regrettable 
bitterness. Here are some of the points: (i) Lack of 
protection by the courts for the unorthodox, un- 
popular doctor; (ii) The illogical midwifery position; 
(iii) The low mileage allowance for rural areas; (iv) 
The restriction of mobility. 

The Government’s interpretation of the Spens G.P. 
scales was a blow to many. I compute that the 
average G.P. plus secretary-wife will earn about 
£1,100 p.a. net. Moreover, with the increased work 
which will follow free attention, more G.P.s will be 
needed in the scheme, thus this figure will fall. 

Finally, the compensating values, such as: (i) 
easing of the seven days a week harassment; (ii) 
locum during illness and for post-graduate study, 
etc., will take a few years to arrive. 

We shall always lack the freedom from respon- 
sibility of the Church and Army, the leisure of 
teachers, the excitement and fun of editors. On the 
other hand, the Act offers us service under dignified 
conditions with no distasteful vested interest in ill- 
health. “ TWENTY YEARS G.P.” 


WHITEHEAD 


S1r,—I did not, as Mr. Britton suggests, say that 
the obscurity of philosophers is “nothing but bad 
craftsmanship.” I said that philosophical writing 
may be obscure for either of two reasons: the first, 
that the nature of that which the philosopher was 
trying to express was obscure; the second, that he 
had no art of writing clearly and that there was, 
therefore, needless obscurity in his mode of expres- 
sion. My remark that the obscurity of philosophers 
was “nothing but bad craftsmanship” referred only 
to those cases in which philosophical writing is 
obscure for the second reason. 

Moreover, even if “the traditional terminology of 
metaphysics is,” as Mr. Britton asserts, “infected 
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with vagueness and ambiguity,” it does not follow 
that it is always so infected to an equal degree. 
Bertrand Russell is as clear as anybody could wish; 
Hume wrote with enchanting clarity. 

Whitehead’s generosity and kindliness are not in 
question, but they are also not to the point. The 
point is whether he was or was not a great philoso- 
pher and as to that it is, I venture to insist, too soon 
to tell. C. E. M. Joap 


MONTEVERDIS “VESPERS ” 


Sir,—Your new Radio Critic, Mr. Henry Reed, 
comments as follows on the Third Programme’s 
recent broadcast of my edition of Monteverdis “ Ves- 
pers”: “...I hope that the later programmes won’t 
once more discover the vocal inadequacy so often 
revealed by the Third’s resuscitations of ancient 
music. We have in England a strong tradition of 
genteel insipidity in the presentation of this; perform- 
ances like the recent Monteverdi Vespers leave one 
embittered and frustrated. One longs for the glorious 
roar of the chorus under the dome, and is rewarded 
by gathering swallows twittering in the skies .. .” 

Exactly because I believe in the integral import- 
ance of the radio critic for experimental musical 
broadcasts of the above-mentioned type, I submit 
that sweeping generalisations will not do in this case. 
Profoundly as I sympathise with Mr. Reed’s frustra- 
tion, I shall be unable to relieve him of it, as long 
as he does not plainly state where the vocalists of the 
“Vespers” went wrong. Does he refer to the choir 
in general or to the vocal soloists? And does he 
really imagine, the two solid hours’ performing time 
of the “ Vespers” should uninterruptedly be filled by 
“the glorious roar of the chorus”? A unicoloured 
interpretation of that kind would be as insipid (the 
expression is Mr. Reed’s) as a performance of J. S. 
Bach’s instrumental music without any application of 
light and shade. There are most certainly some sec- 
tions in this “ Vespers,” which seem quite adequately 
characterised when compared to “the gentle twitter- 
ing of swallows.” As long as Mr. Reed does nothing 
to substantiate his grievances I shall continue to be- 
lieve, that (to conclude his line of zoological similes) 
in the case of Monteverdi’s “ Vespers” he is barking 
up the wrong tree. H. F. REDLICH 






*“ BRONZE HORSE.” 


Sir,—The only reply to flat, bumptious assertion 
is flat, bumptious assertion. I therefore assert that 
Mr. Forsyth’s play Bronze Horse is not dull, flat and 
platitudinous and that Mr. Henry Reed must be a 
very stupid fellow. JAMES BRIDIE 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tue issue of a crisis,” writes Professor Namier, 
“depends not so much on its magnitude as on the 
courage and resolution with which it is met.” 


In this sentence he sums up the lessons of 
Munich and sets the tone of what will remain an 
authoritative study of the diplomacy which led 
up to it. The publication of the relevant British 
documents will fill many gaps, particularly in the 
history of the Anglo-Russian negotiations, but it 
is unlikely that it will substantially modify the 
main outlines which are carved out in the 
lapidary pages of Diplomatic Prelude.* Here for 
posterity is sculptured the soul of the epoch when 

The best lack all conviction; and the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


Inevitably in a diplomatic history of the 
Munich crisis, the foreground is filled by the 
German politicians and the ambassadors in 
Berlin. Objectivity is achieved not by a futile 
attempt to ape the wisdom of the gods—who, 
looking down from above the struggle, see every- 
thing with a grand synoptic vision—but by a 
deliberate selection of one facet of the tragedy. 
There is “distortion” in Diplomatic Prelude, but 
jt is the distortion of historical perspective; and 
it does not obscure the truth, provided that we 


‘remember the narrow limits which Professor 
‘Namier has set himself—to study the available 
‘documents and to interpret them as diplomatic 


history in the light of all the relevant information 
available. It is one of his achievements that he 


‘has disguised from the inexpert reader the vast 
‘amount of research which h~3 gone into his work; 
‘important new facts are revealed almost casually 
“in ‘his narrative. 


Like Thucydides, and unlike 
many modern scientific historians, he regards it 
as his task to let the story tell itself and not to 
advertise his own diligence. His personality 


parely obtrudes itself, and when it does, it is 
‘chiefly to express distaste for the egotistical in- 


mice of Nevile Henderson. -Professor 


compete 
‘'Namier is himself too good a draughtsman and 


too precise a stylist to control his resentment at 
the unprofessional sloppiness of our Berlin Am- 
bassador. No count against him is too trivial to 
be omitted. It is a fair criticism of Diplomatic 
‘Prelude to remark that Munich would not have 


‘been averted if Sir Nevile had got all the dates 
_ in his diary correct. 


What emerges from this monumental study? 
First, I think, the inextricable involvement of the 
Western democracies in the Versailles settlement. 
The strength both of the German and of the 


' Russian position was that neither was tied to the 


peace treaties. This gave them a freedom of 
maneceuvre denied: to France and Britain. Pro- 
fessor Namier illustrates this at length in the case 
of Poland. Created to act as a buffer between 
Germany and Russia, Poland could exist only on 
the basis of German-Russian tension, balancing 
acrobatically between them. A peace front against 
Hitler, which included the Poland of Colonel 
Beck, was bound to exclude Russia. But a peace 
front with Russia would have involved not merely 
an ultimatum by Britain and France to Colonel 
Beck, but the destruction of the Versailles system 
and the acceptance of Russian ascendancy in 
Eastern Europe. This, as Professor Namier ob- 
serves, could be accepted by the Allies during the 
war as a fait accompli. But Chamberlain and 
Bonnet could not carry it through as an act of 
will in 1938. You can escape from your past only 
if someone else destroys it for you. So Hitler and 
Stalin joined together to destroy Poland and the 
Versailles settlement, from which both had been 
excluded. But in so doing they destroyed the 
only motive for German-Russian ——— just 
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as five years later the destruction of Germany was 
to cut the only knot which bound the Western 
Powers to the Soviet Union. Common fears are 
stronger ties between nations than common inter- 
ests, and the surest way to destroy an alliance is 
to remove the enemy of which both partners are 
afraid. 

Does history therefore reconcile us to appease- 
ment? No! But it drives us to look farther 
back for its causes. Seen in retrospect and in 
detail, the nexus of a political crisis has a terrify- 
ing inevitability. The range of free will seerns 
to be narrowed until only madmen like Hitler— 
who could call off war one week and declare it 
the next for no apparent reason—seem to retain 
the power of choice. What we see now is that 
the decisions and indecisions which fashioned our 
destiny in 1938 and 1939 occurred long before 
the actual crisis. Chamberlain, Bonnet and Beck 
were slaves of their own past. It had curt the 
grooves along which their appeasement pcelicy was 
bound to run. Acts of cowardice, accumulated 
during the piping days of victory and peace, form 
habits and policies which move with their own 
momentum in the sudden crisis. So Foreign 
Ministers become appeasers and their critics 
Cassandras. 

“ Ambiguity is the soul of appeasement.” With 
this observation, Professor Namier exposes the 
real infamy of the Baldwin-Chamberizain policy. 
By betraying their own well-understood Conser- 
vative principles, as advocated by men like Van- 
sittart and Duff Cooper, and by paying lip service 
to the new ideas of the League while sabotaging 
them in practice, the appeasers destroyed both 
the alternative policies open to this country. 
Appeasement can only be understood once we 
realise that it was not a policy at all, but a habit 
of refusal to face realities, a sanctimonious self- 
deception which surrendered the initiative to 
Hitler in the name of peace and decency and law 
and order, a deliberate spinelessness justified by 
speeches about respect for public opinion. Having 
left the people leaderless and deluded, the ap- 
peasers argued that the mood of the people made 
leadership impossible. They identified the most 
dangerous disease to which democracy is liable 
—ambiguity—with democracy itself; and ‘so the 
totalitarian states appeared in contrast to be 
masters of their fate. 

In To the Bitter Endt we turn to the other 
side of the shield. Hans Gisevius is one of the 
few survivors of the conspiracy against Hitler of 
July 20th, 1944, and his memoirs will provide 
material for the historian. His subject is the 
appeasers of the Third Reich; the men who per- 
mitted Hitler to come to power, tolerated the con- 
solidation of the Nazi State, and sought to over- 
throw him when it was too late. Although written 
as an apologia for the German opposition, To the 
Bitter End provides a tragic picture of its inner 
dissensions and its ineffectiveness. Gisevius him- 
self, an able young lawyer who “found himself” 
in the Gestapo in 1933, and served later in 
Admiral Canaris’s Secret Intelligence, is not an 
attractive personality. He has none of the idealism 
of the Moltke group; and his work lacks the poli- 
tical penetration of Rauschning’s Revolution of 
Nihilism. Like Kravchenko, he protests too 
much about his own early conversion, and he 
claims an ommniscience about things of which he 
had no first-hand knowledge, which makes the 
reader sceptical of his story as a whole. 

But despite these deficiencies, To the Bitter 
End is a fascinating book. Gisevius, who was cer- 
tainly in a position to know most of the “ dirt,” 
provides new evidence about the Reichstag fire, 
the blood-bath of July 30th, 1934, and the 
Fritsch-Blomberg crisis of 1938. His picture of 
the pornographic bluff and double bluff which 
hastened the dismissal of Blomberg and of 
Fritsch is so nauseating that it may wel! be true. 
With regard to the Munich crisis, he confirms 
Halder’s story that, if the Western Powers had 
stood firm, the Nazi regime would have col- 
lapsed, since the western front was virtually un- 
defended. Even in 1939, according to his 
account, a French offensive during the Polish 
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campaign would have overrun the West Wall and 
finished the war within a few months. It is 
ironic to learn from Professor Namier’s history 
of French-Polish negotiations that the French 
Government violated a secret military agreement 
in not undertaking this offensive within sixteen 
days of the German attack on Poland. 

It is fortunate for the reputation of the con- 
spirators cf July 2oth that von Hassell’s diaries§ 
appear simultaneously with To the Bitter End. 
Here, in contrast with the ex post facto apologia 
of Gisevius, we have the genuine, unedited jot- 
tings of a diplomatist of the old school as he went 
about his business in the Third Reich. These 
diaries, which run from 1938 to 1944, should be 
compared page by page with Gisevius’s story and 
checked against the authoritative record of Alan 
Dulles, the American O.S.S. man in Switzerland 
who was the contact with the conspirators. Has- 
sell emerges as a man of integrity and culture, 
afflicted by that melancholy which we nearly 
always find in the noblest Germans. Urlike 
rost of the conspirators, he was above personal 
ambition and had no real hopes of success. He 
knew his fellow countrymen and particularly the 
German military caste too well to escape from a 
sense of futility and dilettantism. For anyone 
who has read Tacitus, his diaries recall the atmo- 
sphere of imperial Rome, where the aristocrats 
talked and plotted treason with an arrogant lack 
of discretion in the salons, while the new men 
ruled the world and debauched themselves. He 
felt the same nausea at moral corruption, attemp- 
ted as vainly to restore a golden age which had 
never existed, and died with the same stoic fatal- 
ism. His diaries will be read by the few long 
after the many have forgotten the sensationalism 
of To the Bitter End. 

The importance of Gisevius and von Hassell is 
the insight which their books provide into the 


‘mentality of the generals and the civilians who 


formed the main opposition to Hitler between 
1938 and 1944. They were in one sense counter- 
parts of Bonnet, Chamberlain, and Pétain. Their 
appeasement also was rooted in ambiguity. Apart 
from the younger circle round Moltke and von 
Trott—idealistic democrats and Socialists who had 
little influence on the policy of the conspirators— 
none of them seems to have regretted Hitler's 
destruction of German democracy. What 
appalled them was his attack on the Junker prin- 
ciples of order and authority as represented in the 
civil service, the law courts, the army and the 
churches. Hence their fatal ambiguity. They de- 
sired the Nazi revolution up to a point, and their 
aim was to transfggm a totalitarian into an author- 
itarian regime. 

On foreign policy they were equally indecisive. 
They were opposed not to expansion, but to 
defeat. In 1940, von Hassell drew up the pro- 
gramme for the Putsch which was planned to pre- 
vent the invasion of the West. It outlines a mili- 
tary regime without a glimmer of liberal inspira- 
tion, and proposes that the generals, after they 
have seized power, will continue the war until 
the Allies concede to Germany the frontiers of 
1914. Right to the end, the conspirators seem 
to have been united in this at least, that what they 
wanted was a German victory—but without the 
Nazis. Only the Moltke group, who were against 
the Putsch, saw the necessity of accepting defeat. 

Since most of the conspirators were soldiers, 
they based their opposition on Hitler’s incompe- 
tence as a general. When his bluff succeeded, the 
very basis of their opposition was undermined; 
and when the bluff no longer worked, it was too 
late. They were divided, as the Nazis them- 
selves were divided, into westerners who wanted 
to ally Germany with Britain and France against 


Russia, easterners who wanted a continental 
bloc against the West, and “patriots” who he- 
lieved that they could play one side off against 
the other. To the very last, as I myself can re- 
member from reading Dulles’s reports from 
Switzerland at the time, their envoys were play- 
ing the old German game and their overtures 


were rightly dismissed as worthless. 
¥et there is little doubt that these few 


hun- 
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dred men, most of whom perished after terrible 
tortures in Gestapo prisons, included some of 
the finest Germans of their generation. They 
atoned for their appeasement by a conspiracy in 
which they displayed the highest courage, and if 
they could not think their way through to a 
European solution of the German problem, we 
have no right to cast stones at them for that. 
What moral can be drawn from the study of 
appeasement? First, that the grooves of the 
_second world war were formed by the peacemak- 
ing after the first. To-day we are still free either 
to prevent or to render inevitable the third. In 
the second place, we shall not avoid the mistakes 
of the 1920s merely by condemning the appease- 
ment of Germany and seeking to do the opposite 
in our policy to Russia. If one thing emerges 
clearly from a reading of these books, it is the 
utter dissimilarity of the Nazi and Communist 
states. The peculiar horror of the Third Reich 
was its meaningless and purposeless sadism, its 
ruthlessness and sham. It made sense to say, 
“We must call Hitler’s bluff” because this facade 
of revolution had nothing constructive to it, not 
even conformity with the German militarist tradi- 
tion which von Hassell idealized in his worship 
of Bismarck. Hitler’s Germany vanished, like 
Mussolini’s Roman Empire, leaving nothing be- 
hind it save the stench of its own corruption. 
Whatever we may think of the Soviet Union, we 
underrate it. if we compare it with the Third 
Reich or believe that policies which could have 
unseated Hitler without a war would be equally 
successful in containing Communism. Nazism— 
and its correlative, appeasement—were diseases 
of the Western mind which could only destroy 
the nations they infected. Communism is a phil- 
osophy whose challenge has to be met; and in 
Russia it has established itself—as Nazism never 
did in Germany—by conforming to the traditions 
and policies of a great power. Therein lies a 
world of difference. R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


NEW NOVELS 


Polly Fulton. By JoHN P. MARQUAND. Robert 
Hale. 12s. 6d. 

Scott-King’s Modern Europe. By EVELYN 
WauGH. Chapman and Hall. §s. 

Miss Bendix. By NAomi RoypeE SMITH. Hollis 


and Carter. 6s. 

Question 1. What is the thing this book hits 
us with? And does it reveal, or obscure, the 
official subject of the book? 

Question 2. Assuming the reader to be, what 
Freud, I believe, defines the whole man as being: 
a baby riding on the back of an elephant, then in 
whom does the author take an interest? Does he 
attempt to charm the beast with buns and make 
him waltz to the sound of his flute? Or does he 
merely address a few well-chosen words to the 
baby? 

These questions come off a questionnaire we 
composed during the week-end, intended as a 
guide, aid or crutch to help the fiction critic in 
his arduous task. The questionnaire was long, but 
this is all of it we have space to grapple with here. 

Marquand has decided to write the story of an 
American girl of extreme wealth, Polly Fulton, 
whose moneyed upbringing and the will to power 
that it has engendered ruins her marriage to the 
man with whom she is passionately in love. Her 
husband, Tom Brett, a teacher of English at 
Columbia University and consequently a com- 
paratively poor man, loves her, too. But his 
masculine pride and his spiritual independence 
becoming gradually smothered by the high- 
handed ways of his rich wife, he leaves her, in 
favour of a little, uneducated, mouse of a typist 
in Washington—where, during the war years, he 
works 

See Question 1. The book starts with Polly 
Fulton, and ends with Polly Fulton, yet what has 
interested the author far more than Polly is the 
American man’s world in and out of which she 
threads her way. The work is really an entertain- 


ing drawing of the mannerisms, idiom and ver- 
nacular of a conventional strata of the American 





upper classes. The behaviour of the wealthy 
industrialists is the most vivid and entertaining 
recollection of the book. Next comes the excel- 
lent character sketch of Polly’s husband, the 
Columbia professor. Again we remember a 
satirical picture of a Captain in a nightclub, 
whose highly mannered passes at Polly later in 
the evening at her flat are excellent entertain- 
ment. But by and large it is the settings for, and 
the machinery of, the events that produce the 
satisfaction in this book. Those arrivals at rail- 
way stations in the snow, those long drives with 
millionaires in motor cars, or sweeping up gilded 
stairways to dinner parties with Washington’s 
upper ten—we get the impression of being present 
at them all ourselves, and it is all great fun. And 
only when the emotional values and meanings of 
the scene are called into question does the illusion 
begin to fade. 

Question 2. Does Marquand attack the 
elephant unconscious in the reader, set it dancing 
to his flute, or does he address only the baby—the 
surface consciousness? In other words, has he 
bothered to grapple with style, that necromantic 
power which defies analysis, but which 
mysteriously works its will through rhythm, 
through timing, through symmetry, through 
assymmetry and all the rest? (For it is certainly 
style which stirs emotion in us. Which causes 
the elephant to kneel down on the ground and 
weep. Or else rear up on his hind legs and go 
raving off through the jungle monsoons.) The 
answer is that the only one of the authors this 
week who has any skill with the elephant at all is 
Evelyn Waugh. 

As usual Evelyn Waugh has all the ringmaster’s 
tricks at his finger tips. In his latest satire he 
once again cracks a sure and elegant whip as only 
he knows how. And never did an elephant 
trot round the ring so smartly as under Mr. 
Waugh’s direction. Literary style. Yes, he has 
it. As it is now some time since Scott-King’s 
Modern Europe was first published and as un- 
doubtedly his faithful public will by now have 
read it to a man, it is hardly necessary to dwell 
here upon the plot. It remains only for the grate- 
ful critic to remark how pleased he is that Mr. 
Waugh (after his last sad appearance in public, 
attired in white samite, crowned with orange 
blossom and suffering from such a woeful attack 
of influenza, or something worse) seems to have 
recovered so well his former health and robust- 
ness again. And to thank him heartily for this 
very delightful new experience. 

Miss Bendix. What does the book hit you 
with? Religion. Miss Bendix is the story of a 
spinster who (although her father had been a 
Colonel and left behind him jewels and Hepple- 
white chairs) seemed to have no money, no cul- 
ture, no thoughts and no friends. Suddenly, one 
Good Friday, from having been completely con- 
ventional and conventionally religious, she started 
to think things out for herself. With a laudable 
desire to be strictly objective, but with scant 
powers of cerebration to help her, she proceeded 
to reorientate herself—and mankind in general— 
with regard to the Universe. The chief pro- 
tagonists in her spiritual battles were the sunsets 
from her bedroom window. But there was also 
a scientific article in an ancient Victorian maga- 
zine. And again certain rash words dropped by 
a lecturing professor likening the energy that 
drives the planets in their orbits to the power of 
human thought, “ which, being without substance, 
could be neither resisted nor destroyed.” (From 
which remark Miss Bendix concluded that the 
Universe had been made by Man!) But this is, 
of course, to over-simplify. Full many is the long 
train of thought and emotion that Miss Bendix 
travels through. And many the psalms she quotes. 
She is led to reject religion altogether for a space, 
when she becomes shocked by the feeling that 
Man has created God in his own image. But the 
strain of this last phase is too much. She wakes 
up one morning to find a saving miracle has 
occurred—God is looking down at her rebukingly 
from the sun, through the bedroom window. 
From then on she does not again look back, but 
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positively finishes up at last by joining the 
Catholic Church. We cannot pretend to have got 
this story really straight. And for this reason: 
the author, at the most important moments, seems 
to plunge into a private language of some sort. 
Or perhaps it is the language of religious ideas? 
Anyway it is not a vocabulary that plodding 
rationalists like ourselves can understand. Here, 
for instance, is Miss Bendix talking of the sun. 
She says: “. . . in whose motion we have the 
means whereby we recognise that there is another 
movement; a burning which does not destroy; 
the power that never was but is, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” What does that mean, “in whose 
motion we have the means whereby . . .”? Well, 
there it is. We don’t really understand what all 
this is about. JuLia STRACHEY 


THAT INDIVIDUAL 


A Kierkegaard Anthology. Edited by Roperr 
BRETALL. Oxford Umiversity Press. 30s. 


After a late and slow start, Kierkegaardian 
literature in English is now increasing rapidly. 
The first known study of him in English, Francis 
Fulford’s, was printed privately round about 
1908, and from then until Eduard Geismar’s 
article appeared in the American-Scandinavian 
Review of October, 1929, there seems to have 
been no published notice of him. But since 1929, 
apart from ten large-scale books and some forty 
articles in Reviews, more than two dozen of his 
own works have been translated into English. It 
is more like an invasion than a discovery. And 
now comes an anthology with the promise of 
providing a nodal point to this increasing flood. 

Kierkegaard can be understood only if his 
writings are comprehended as a whole. There is 
no escape from this, provided that it is Kierke- 
gaard whom we wish to understand. But it is a 
heavy task, for which few are likely to have 
the leisure. One may, of course, enter at any 
point the vast body of this work and enjoy a single 
passage from it, just as one may enter an opera 
to enjoy an Aria. There is much in Kierke- 
gaard to reward the tidbit seeker, much which 
is unsurpassed in sublimity, much which is un- 
equalled in analytical and introspective penetra- 
tion; but there is much which is turgid and over- 
subtilised. The point is that if our knowledge is 
limited to this, or to a single work or even to a 
single period, we miss the man. We miss him 
just as surely as we do in the caricature which 
Hans Andersen has given of him in The Shoes of 
Fortune and Ibsen in Brand. We are at our wit’s 
end to know what all the fuss is about, to under- 
stand how it is that his ferment has shaken and 
wrenched apart the intellectual structure of Europe 
and now threatens to render the same disturbing 
service to ourselves. 

Kierkegaard himself, in the posthumous The 
Point of View for my Work as an Author has 
given us what is, in effect, the overture to his 
opera. Im a sense it may be considered as an 
independent self-contained work, but in another 
sense it is an indispensable running start towards 
a comprehensive view of the entire authorship. 
The present anthology does not and is not in- 
tended to replace The Point of View; yet because 
the purpose of the editor is to “give a picture of 
Kierkegaard’s intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment from the age of 21 until his death 
traced by his own hand,” we must ask if the 
central idea is seen with equal clarity and grasped 
with equal firmness, we must ask if we are given 
an opportunity to get the same depth of insight 
into the man and his relation to his work or are 
presented with a collection of carefully chosen 
pieces where the mood of the editor replaces the 
passion of the author as the cohesive element. 
The omission of an extract from The Concept of 
Dread supports this inquiry. 

We have in this anthology a selection from six- 
teen different works arranged, with two excep- 
tions, in the chronological order of their publica- 
tion. Each is prefaced with a critical introduction 
and notes drawn from such authorities as Swen- 
son, Wahl and Lowrie. 
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The selection includes the Diary of the 


psychological 
tion of despair from. Sickness unto Death; an 
siaiyble of dee levelling pescess in anodern 
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between will invisible; or he will 
see only the fields and highways will dis- 
appear; he who has the intuitive eye wil! see them 


collectively, will see the whole range intersected 
by the highways.” 

. The editor has this intuitive “re his intro- 
ductions and his adroit selection of the Journal 
preface each section is evidence of 


In his general introduction, the editor quotes 
with approval a certain Philip Merlan: “to 
understand Kierkegaard it is by mo means neces- 
sary to find out the history of his engagement, 
whether his father did or did not curse God.” 
But we do not understand Kierkegaard if we 
leave this matter out. 

s irony and penetrating analysis 
ought not to be presented as something external, 
but should be inwoven with the essential passion 
of a man who is himself in dread and despair and 
is perpetually striving to find a way out. The 
point is that from first to last we have Kierke- 
gaard looking at himself in a glass and refusing 
to forget what manner of man he was. We have 
something as far removed as possible from 
morbid introspection; we have a clear, sane, 
objective examination. But this does not come 
from nothing. It springs from the inner pas- 
sionate experience of melancholy which charac- 


' terised the relation.of father and son in the house 


in Copenhagen and reduced the son to despair 
and made it impossible for him to marry. And 





as the ground of this experience there lies the fact 
ther did as a child curse God and could 
forget it. According to our point of view, 
this may be comic or tragic or neither, but just 


state and his penetrating objec- 
tive ster hoes of the gprs be “heard” simul- 
It is this simultaneity which the 
present editor denies to the reader, apparently 
because in his care to avoid the risk of giving this 
matter undue importance, as so many have done, 
he leaves it out and so leaves out a fundamental 
theme. ’ 

Two more journal entries—one relating to the 
“Law which explained all the facts” and the 
other inning: “Had I had faith I should have 
remained with Regina”—would have sufficed. 
Then an extract from the Concept of Dread 
would have been unavoidable and the extract 
from Sickness unto Death would have been given 
its objective reference and this anthology, concise 
and strongly constructed as it is, would have 
been impregnated with the essence of the whole 
authorship. And yet, apart from The Point of 
View, it is and is likely to remain the best single 
approach to Kierkegaard’s work. 

E. F. F. Hii 
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THE NEW CULT 


Tie Theory and Practice of Gamesmanship. 
By SrerHen Potrer. Hart-Davis. 6s. 


There is among intellectuals, under which term 
I include artists, writers, composers, scholars, dons, 
critics and some politicians, a tradition of con- 
tempt for games, for playing games that is to say, 
as opposed to watching them and talking about 
them. For example, Somerset Maugham is the 
only imtellectual of the first rank known to me 
who confesses to a love of bridge. 

For this contemptuous indifference to games 
there are, no doubt, good reasons. Most intel- 
lectuals are bad at games and memory holds for 
them unpleasant experiences at their preparatory 
and public schools where, as clever, bespectacled, 
pasty-faced little boys, they were alternately 
cajoled by the gods of the playing field when 
they wanted their exercises done or their unseens 
construed, and kicked or otherwise maltreated 
when there was no use for their services. It may be 
that it was precisely this incompetence of their’s 
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in the matter of. altering the position of balls in 
space that led them to take to books. Once 
established, the addiction to books instead of balls 
is confirmed by the specialism of our time. 
The notion that a man should both row for his , 
university and get a First in Greats died with the 
first world war, since when it has come to be 
taken for granted among us that athletes will be 
bone-headed and intellectuals bow-legged or 
pot-bellied or anaemic or constipated and turn 
their bedrooms into imitations of chemists’ 
shops. Sometimes, indeed, our universities make 
the worst of both worlds and produce men with 
the heads of athletes on the bodies of 
thinkers. . . . 

For my part, I cannot but think that this com- 
parative indifference to games is ill-advised. 

Games for intellectuals can be commended on 
three grounds. First, they prevent them from 
thinking about themselves and brooding upon the 
fact that they are intellectuals, thus keeping the 
psycho-analyst from the door. In this respect 
they are like fleas on a dog. Secondly, they 
enable them to conduct themselves with ease and 
pleasure in the company of non-intellectuals. What 
a relief from the conversation of non-intellectuals, 
what a relief even from the conversation of one’s 
peers, to sit down and play bridge! If good con- 
versation were not so rare and common con- 
versation so bad, the case for games would be 
weaker, but as things are, games are the best 
guarantee both against being bored by and against 
boring other people. 

Thirdly, even intellectuals have their combative 
and self-assertive instincts. Games sublimate 
these. But if they are to do this, games must, it 
is obvious, provide a conflict. In this conflict it 
is important to be the victor, but that no man 
is content to win without a struggle is evidenced 
by the fact that football is played not by eleven 
persons who unanimously and continuously kick 
the ball into the goal but by twenty-two persons, 
the sole raison d’étre of eleven of whom is to 
prevent the other eleven from continuously kick- 
ing the ball through the goal; in other words, we 
want goals but we also want other people to stop 
us from getting them. 

It is precisely because most intellectuals are not 
by nature endowed with the skill to win games yet 
like all human beings take pleasure in winning 
them, that they will be well advised to take advan- 
tage of the new art and science of “gamesman- 
ship,” defined as “the art of winning games with- 
out actually cheating,” set forth for them in Mr. 
Potter’s great work, a book which, I had better 
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say at once, is destined to become a classic. 

Although the art is novel, is, indeed, almost con- 
temporary, its origins are shrouded in obscurity. 
It is true that Mr. Potter alleges it to have 
taken its rise from an incident in the life of an 
apochryphal character, C. Joad, “ who in his own 
sphere is known as metaphysician and educa- 
tionist.” I cannot, however, help thinking that 
he is mistaken in this since he represents this 
person as merely asking for the information neces- 
sary to enable him to establish a point of fact. The 
point in question was whether a particular return 
of service fell inside the court or not. Now if he 


were indeed a metaphysician, the search for truth’ 


coupled with an insistent demand for the informa- 
tion by means of which truth could be estab- 
lished should not call for comment in so experi- 
enced an academic hand as Mr. Potter, still less 
cause him to acclaim the birth of a new cult. I 
can only deduce that he has been mistaken as to 
the origin of “ gamesmanship.” 

But although there may be two opinions as to 
the value of Mr. Potter’s scholarship in the matter 
of the origin of the cult, as to his treatment of 
its development there can be only one. He is a 
first-class authority and it is unlikely that his work 
will be superseded for many years. It is as Dr. 
Johnson would have said, neither “an arid collec- 
tion of theorems, nor a rude detection of faults 
. . . but a gay and vigorous dissertation where 
delight is mingled with instruction.” In other 
words, it is one of the brightest, wittiest, most 
amusing, pomp-deflating and bunk-dispelling 
parodies that I have had the good fortune to read 
these many years. 

Here are rules for putting your opponent off at 
chess, bridge, tennis, billiards and golf, arranged 
under their appropriate headings of the Pre- 
Game, complete with map giving specimen route 
of the wrong way to drive from Maida Vale to 
the Dulwich covered courts, thereby producing 
Flurry in the prospective opponent who is driving 
you; Winmanship with a note on how to give 
praise and advice to your opponent at the most 
telling!y untimely moments; Lunchmanship, con- 
taining a number of profound observations on the 
technique of upsetting your opponent by con- 
triving to be “one drink up”; Losemanship, with 
its account of “ Hampers” Primary, Primitive and 
Secondary, with a supplementary note on the 
“ Hampette”; and Lost Game Play, the whole 
concluding with Appendices on Etiquette, Diet, 
and “Chapter Headings from ‘Origins’— 
dubious these last, as I have suggested—‘ and 
Early History of Gamesmanship.’” 


From such a wealth of material Gamesmen will 
choose at their pleasure. For my part I found a 
special appeal in: (1) the note on Clothesmanship, 
the principle, namely, of dressing inappropriately, 
if your opponent is dressed correctly and over- 
whelming him with a display of the right clothes 
if his own are faulty, crystallised in the slogan, 
“Tf you can’t volley, wear velvet socks”; and (2) 
Potter’s Chess Opening only to be used against a 
superior player, which consists of three random 
moves followed by resignation. 

I hesitate to add a “Gamesman” story of my 
own, as it seems to me just conceivable that it 
might be true, but as all the other reviewers of 
this book have come forward with contributions, 
I am unable to resist the temptation to make an 
offering. The story concerns the late W. G. 
Grace, prince of Gamesmen, taking in his com- 
parative old age a visiting team to a public school. 
There is a good lunch and it is a hot afternoon 
and the last thing that the Doctor wants is to go 
out into the field. The coin is spun. “ Monkey! ” 
calls the Doctor very loudly. “Monkey it is, we'll 
bat!” he joyously remarks as the coin comes 
down. What schoolboy captain could avow, in 
the face of such an enormous prestige, his 
ignorance of the precise connotation of the term, 
“ Monkey ”? C. E. M. Joap 


SPANIARD, MESTIZO, AND CREOLE 


The Fall of the Spanish American Empire. 
By SALVADOR DE MapariaGaA. Hollis and 
Carter. 21s. 


“God is hurting me,” exclaimed a modern 
Spaniard, Miguel de Unamuno, as though he 
were suffering from a physical malady such as 
toothache. The Spaniard is attracted by extremes, 
spiritual and material. During periods of vitality 
he concentrates with such intensity on God and 
the Self that they are unified in him and he 
becomes irresistible, able to accomplish miracles. 
When the conquistadorial élan weakens, however, 
the relapse is dramatic in its completeness. The 
Spaniard is then confronted by a no-man’s-land 
that he has neglected to cultivate. He finds that 
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he is lacking in the social qualities, the ability to 
organise his life on a basis of reasonableness and 
compromise. He then becomes a passionate 
observer of his own shortcomings. This charac- 
teristic of the Spanish temperament already 
existed in the days of the Empire. The half-Inca, 
half-Spaniard, Garcilaso, reported of that ruthless 
conquistador, Alvarado, that “when asked where 
he ached, he always answered: ‘In my soul.’” 
The centuries passed, and in 1740 another 
Spaniard, cynical and self-critical, wrote : 

I bequeath to my successors some valuable 
possessions which a Genoese acquired for me, de- 
throning Emperors and depriving of their liberty 
peoples over whom I had no better rights than they 
over me; however, after consulting Ambition and 
Force, they approved me for it, and I now declare 
that I possess these vast domains by usurpation and 
fraud, so that all arguments and justified complaints 
against me on that score are met. 

Meanwhile the local populations of Latin 
America were acquiring self-confidence; revolu- 
tionary ideas had begun to seep in from Europe; 
and the enemies of Spain were sapping her 
strength. 

Sr. Madariaga’s avowed object is to vindicate 
the achievement of Spain in the Americas. I feel 
that he is too sensitive in this respect, and it is 
rather when he is analysing the shortcomings 21 
his own race (as he does with all fairness) that he 
reveals its greatness. They failed for all the right 
reasons: because they did not scorn to intermarry 
with the indigenous races; because they stub- 
bornly refused to observe or to enforce their own 
laws; because they doubted their own merits; 
because they read Rousseau and Voltaire and were 
susceptible to the liberal theories of the eighteenth 
century. Therefore, whereas the author’s pre- 
vious book (which dealt with the rise of the 
Empire) protested too much, the Fall, offering all 
the evidence concerning the dissolution, is a mag- 
nificent and convincing human document. If the 
Spaniards had been less human, their Empire 
might have lasted longer. Or would it? Could 
any power on earth in such a revolutionary age 
have held together this vast area of mountain, 
jungle and desert, these infinitely varied, mixed 
and turbulent races? 

As one would expect, Sr. Madariaga provides 1 
brilliant interpretation of the various local human 
elements: Indian, Negro, Mestizo, Creole. The 
Indian, who is so rigidly held by the forces of 
the earth that he can only escape their heavy grip 
by means of alcohol, and whose submissiveness 
is illustrated by his clothing and his art: 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX—Towards a 
Better Understanding of Sexual Relationship. 
By Antuony Havit, B.A. 5/6 
Written by a young medical man specialising 
in Obstetrics and Gynzcology, this illustrated 
work is a complete guide to every aspect of sex. 
FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AND 
MARRIAGE. “By Rennie MacAnprew. 5/6 
An explanation of men to women and women 
to men—to clarify ideas—to illustrate the 
differences of Friendship, Love and Marriage. 
THE RED LIGHT. By R. MacAnprew. 1/9 
A book of sane and logical instruction on 
intimate Hygiene for Men and Women. 
WANTED : A CHILD. 4/10 
By Rennte MacAnprew. With a foreword 
by “ Medico,”” M.D., B.Sc. A book to help 
couples who want children. This book contains 
a wealth of information in straightforward 
terms on the intricate subject of Sterility. 
This volume is very strongly recommended 
by a famous doctor. 

WISE WEDLOCK. 6/6 
By Dr. G. C. Beate. This volume is full of 
sane information. It is a necessary book for 
every adult. Dr. Norman Haire says: “I 
consider it to be one of the best, if not the 
best, of its kind available in English.” 
WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE. 5/6 
By Dr. G. C. Beate. An entirely practical 
book which will prove of inestimable value to 
every woman. 

FAMILY LIMITATION—The Natural Way. 1/6 
By D. Murray Davey. To many people, 
because of religious or other convictions, 
artificiality in the matter of Birth Control is 
repugnant. This book is intended for those 
people. It describes in detail a proved method, 
All prices include postage. Send your order to: 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
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negress who, yearning for whiteness, by every 
conquest of a Spanish youth “raised by one 
the colour of her offspring” and thereby 
“was the innocent instrument of the spirit which 
worked for the unity of the Spanish empire.” 

the vigour of the conqueror,. the leisurely pride 
of the settler, the creative charity of the early friar, 


the vicious, lascivious epicureanism of the later 


The Creole, who in his arrogance began to despise 
Europe and to call himself American. Such was 
the local human material. 

Sr. Madariaga has brought his story up to the 
end of the eighteenth century. The continent 
already teems with the “ precursors ” of independ- 
ence. “If,” says Sr. i “if these men and 
their Spanish-European friends had sallied forth 
into the world with less Spanish Quixotic indiffer- 
ence to realities, with more of the ballast of 
experience Sancho recommended in vain to his 
master, they might have rejuvenated all the 
Spains.” But he does not reproach them. They 
were the product of Spain, the Americas, and the 
age. And they prepared the theatre for Bolivar, 
who is now waiting uneasily in the wings, 
Rousseau in his pocket and a sword in his hand. 

GEORGE PENDLE 


MOBY DICK 
Moby Dick. By HENRY REED. Cape. 6s. 


The practice of publishing the text of the more 
ambitious radio dramas is growing; it ought to 
become the custom. For this new art is 
evanescent. Two or three performances on the 
air and that is the end of it: a condition which 
is heartbreaking for writers and bewildering to 
the public. It indeed surprises me that the 
B.B.C. itself has not published a volume or two 
of its best plays, or that it should not issue some 
periodical collection; it would provide a solid 
library upon which writers for the radio might 
reflect at leisure. From the readers’ point of view 
there is everything to be said for publication; so 
much is inevitably missed by the ear, so much 
more will be gained after a new performance, if 
the text has been read. It has the inestimable 
value of a musical score. (Our enjoyment of Jn 
Parenthesis, for example, was enormously en- 
hanced by the fact that a dramatic text, if not the 
radio text, had been available in book form for 
many years.) And then, from the reader’s point 
of view, the poetic dramas of the radio are con- 
siderably more readable than plays for the stage. 
Their transitions are smoother, their context is 
more ample; they dispense more readily with 
scene and actor. 
~ What do we learn about the art from a reading 
of Mr. Reed’s Moby Dick? This profuse, 
eratorical and complex novel with its shifting 
symbolism and its huge documentation was 4 
promising subject for the radio in two respects: 
the fullness of its language and its central mystery. 
Ahab and his mania were obviously presentable. 
The difficulty was that it was a tale of action and 
of that least theatrically malleable kind of action: 
the chase. The curse of the stage—even of the 
radio stage which is set in the listener’s mind— 
is that it cannot follow the actors as the cinema 
does. A “chase” play like Escape suffered pre- 
cisely from this sense of standstill. Mr. Reed 
recognises the difficulty to some extent when ne 
points out the trouble he had in dramatising the 
three final attempts upon Moby Dick. I have not 
heard the two performances, but I suspect that in 
the first there was some lack of clarity here; that 
our inner eye was on too many things; our ear 
straining after too many diversions. The high 

















| Company Meetings 


LLOYDS BANK 


VALUE OF MONETARY POLICY 


The annual meeting of Lloyds Bank, Limited, was 
held on January 30 at the Head Office, London. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
circulated by the chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, D.L., with the report and 
accounts :— 

Our profit at £1,635,612 is £52,000 higher than 
last year. Current, Deposit and Other Accounts at 
£1,072 million show a further increase and are £59 
million higher than last year. It is gratifying to re- 
cord the substantial increase of £50 millf@n in loans 
and advances. 

The twelve months that have passed since the last 
meeting have done nothing either to relieve’ our 
austerities or to allay our anxicties. I do not think 
the grim realities of the situation are understood by 
the great bulk of our population, least of all by that 
large section whose money incomes have kept ahead 
of the rise in the cost of living. The situation is one 
which I believe can only be met if monetary policy 
is called in aid, for it is vital to realise that our ex- 
ternal deficit, like so many of our problems, has been 
aggravated by inflation. That means an excess of 
demand in relation to the goods available. It follows 
that our urgent needs are two-fold: on the one hand 
increased production of coal, food and manufactures 
for export and home consumption; on the other 
hand, increased savings. 

Monetary policy rightly applied will do much to 
help in both these fields. Above all, a large budget 
surplus is needed to mop up the excess purchasing 
power, and any American aid we receive must be 
reflected in 1 corresponding addition to the surplus. 
To cure iaflation we must stimulate the output 
of goods. A _ really effective surplus must be 
achieved, as far -as possible, by reduced public ex- 
penditure; it must be achieved in spite of some reduc- 
tion in direct taxation, and the surplus must be a 
genuine one, reflecting a curtailment of private spend- 
ing. To promote the necessary saving I postulate a 
rate of interest not under 3 per cent on long-term 
securities. 

EFFECT OF CONTROLS 

It is not sufficiently realised how largely our present 
troubles are due to the unhealthy monetary situation. 
The lack of adequate working stocks of all kinds is 
undoubtedly responsible, as much as any other factor, 
for the widespread decline in productivity. It has 
been made crystal clear that physical controls cannot 
possibly secure the maximum production, in the right 
proportions, of the things we need most urgently, par- 
ticularly when extensive resort cannot be had to the 
most distasteful of all physical controls, the direction of 
labour. Physical controls have not achieved their 
basic object of holding in check the total demands 
on our resources, with the result that as a nation we 
have been consuming far more than we have pro- 
duced. Reduced food prices have merely deflected 
spending power from essential to inessential objects; 
and thus austerity has been largely wasted. 

Quite apart from the financial saving to be made, 
there are compelling economic reasons for an im- 
mediate reduction in food subsidics and for their ulti- 
mate extinction. Inevitably this will cause some 
initial hardship, which it will be the duty of the 
Government to mitigate, but it is of far greater benefit 
to the wage-earner to give him better value on which 
to spend his wages than to give him more money 
which buys progressively less goods. 

From the point of view of saving, the return of a 
3 per cent rate on long-term Government borrowing 
is welcome. This is altogether healthier than a lower 
level at which the risk of capital loss outweighs the 
jejune attraction of the meagre yield. One of the 
greatest hindrances to saving is the growing lack of 
confidence in the future purchasing power of money. 

The immediate future is one of great danger. Diffi- 
cult and perilous as our position is, if the price 
mechanism could be harnessed to work with the 
physical controls instead of against them, and if the 
people could be made aware of the dangers in which 
they stand, I should have no fear for the future. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 


NEED FOR UNRELAXED EFFORT 


The statement by the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, 
chairman of Westminster Bank, Limited, has been 


circulated to shareholders with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 1947, 
which will be presented at the annual ordinary general 
meeting at the head office on Wednesday, February 
4th. The following is an abridgement of the 
statement : — 

The year 1947 can only be described as one of 
great disappointment to us all, in spite of some im- 
provement in certain directions towards its close. 
Internally, the exhaustion of inadequate stocks of 
coal in a winter of exceptional severity led to the 
shutting down of industry, with a loss in production 
which cost us £200,000,000 in exports alone, whilst 
externally the convertibility of sterling arising from 
current tramsactions had to be suspended little more 
than one month after it became operative on July 15th 
last, owing to the rapid dwindling of our dollar 
resources. 

In our visible trade we were on the wrong side in 
1946 by £333,000,000 and last year the gap widened 
to £600,000,000. Concealed within the figures for 
our total trade is the even more serious hard-currency 
deficit of £300,000,000, which we cannot make good 
except by drawing on our reserves of gold and dollars. 
These amount in all to £250,000,000, apart from the 
£500,000,000 hard-currency reserves of the whole of 
the sterling area. Our external indebtedness had 
reached the enormous total. of £5,300,000,000 by 
December last. 

Under the Government’s plans for 1948 we should 
require £1,600,000,000 of imports, and Government 
expenditure overseas would be £100,000,000.: Our 
total exports, if we fulfilled our export programme, 
should yield £1,550,000,000, and invisible earnings 
another £130,000,000, so that total receipts and pay- 
ments should thus be brought into balance. Our 
imports of food are to be cut by at least £12,000,000 
a month and there is a projected increase in exports 
of no less a figure than £31,000,000 a month. This 
imcrease in exporis entails a considerable expansion 
in our production, which must be achieved in spite 
of most severe handicaps. Our resources in man- 
power are probably approaching their maximum, and 
we must ensure that labour is not wasted, and is used 
in the right places. 

We are constantly hampered by another difficulty 
—inflation, which, though less obvious, is none the 
less dangerous. It is most importan: that the problem 
be resolutely tackled before it gets out of hand. 

Apart from the problem of producticn we have also 
that of selling our goods abroad. Buyers are becoming 
more discriminating, and competition is returning to 
the world’s markets. 

The outlook for 1948, sombre though it is, would 
have been grim indegd had it not been for the few 
indications of improvement which appeared towards 
the end of 1947. The coal industry practically reached 
the “indispensable minimum” target figure of 
200,000,000 tons in 1947, and the resumption of coal 
exports on however limited a scale is a notable step 
forward. The 1947 production target for steel was 
reached, and with the improved output during the 
closing months of the year there are good hopes of 
attaining the target figure of 14,000,000 tons for 1948. 
Production in some sections of the textile industries 
has reached its highest level since the war, but as in 
other basic industries the shortage of labour is acute. 

The level of production is still far below what it 
could and, indeed, must be, if the demands of our 


present circumstances are to be satisfied. Owing to 
the shortage of manpower, it is upon labour that the 
greatest responsibility lies. If miners are prepared 
to work longer hours, it is surely not unreasonable 


to expect other workers to do likewise. 


Every article 
produced and 


sold abroad helps to rc 


educe the 
austerity of our conditions. It is time for everyone 
to realise that our future depends solely upon our 
own individual effort. President Truman’s proposals 
if carried into effect will constitute an unparalleled act 


of national magnanimity. But we must plan to work 


out our own salvation and not relax efforts at self-help. 
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moment is the appearance of the turbanned 
whalers; the “ ghosts” of the story are immensely 
dramatic. Their entrance for which Mr. Reed 
has properly prepared us in a very effective early 
moment of the play is terrifying; and how to turn 
a scene so intensely visual into an aural one is 
a typical difficulty of the story. The most instruc- 
tive and enjoyable things in the text are Mr. 
Reed’s own poetic introductions to the several 
scenes. These are exalted, refreshing, vivid and 
excellent; they are periods of spacious calm which 
are required by a narrative as stormy as this is. 
They suggest to me—and the value of this volume 
is that it is full of suggestions for those who are 
experimenting in this art—that the long, explana- 
tory chorus or prologue could be used more 
largely to calm and to focus the listener’s agitated 
inner eye; for I have rarely heard a radio play that 
I could honestly say I completely followed and 
understood. Mr. Reed’s use of Melville’s elo- 
quence could not have been better. The longer 
speeches are models and all the lines are written 
by one with a felicitous ear. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


The Odes of Pindar. Translated by Richmond 
Lattimore. University of Chicago Press, Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s. 

Pindar was born with the golden spoon of a language 
in early maturity, whose word-currency was stable 
and undebased. Such lines as “‘ Sons of Aiakos, riders 
in chariots of gold” produced in Greek the verbal 
equivalent of a Phidias or Puvis de Chavannes, 
whereas almost any translation into our devaluated 
modern tongue will be more like a still from Ben Hur. 
Words had not yet been trodden down by hungry 
gencrations—our own language, in this rather 
limited sense, has mever been quite the same since 
Chaycer and Piers Plowman. To combat this infla- 
tionary tendency, ever recrudescent and always solved, 
each age has its own alchimie du verbe, The translator, 
however especially from literature of the golden world, 
having not to create but to re-create, must draw clean 
water in a dirty pot. The usual solution is to dye the 
water to a pleasing colour, while Professor Lattimore 
has rightly preferred to clean the pot—as Pindar 
himself says, Water is best! The result, which owes 
something I think to the Psalms and the only readable 
portions, of Pound’s Cantos, is a very fair reproduction 
of Pindar’s cascades of naive and _ splendiferous 
imagery. These Te Deums to the bloodless victories 
of runners and charioteers are the Greek equivalent of 
Auden’s ode to the Sedburgh rugger team or Day 
Lewis’s to the “two lieutenants.” The translation 
is at its best, an inequality for which Pindar himself 
is to blame, in the Olympic and Pythian odes. These 
festivals tonk precedence over the Isthmian and 
Nemean, thus attracting the richest patrons and 
producing the biggest fees for the finest odes. Pro- 
fessor Lattimore will excite the general reader, and 
may confer that other service of the translator, the 
provision of food for meditation and re-inspiration in a 
creative poet. 


The Mirror of Music 1844-1944. By Percy A. 
ScHoies. Novello and Co. and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. §2s. 6d. 

Our oldest musical periodical, the Musical Times, 
attained its centenary in 1944; it was a happy idea 
to ransack those hundred volumes to provide a 
chronicle of the period as seen through contemporary 
eyes. Dr. Scholes has, in fact, done considerably 
more than this; at first glance one is inclined to 
wonder whether he has not been over-conscientious, 
for he has elected to divide his two large volumes into 
thirty chapters, each one consisting of a narrative 
in which the appropriate quotations and references 
are deftly embedded. Would not a more readable 
book—and one possessing the valuable quality of 
surprise—have been produced if the editor had 
merely printed in chronological order (with comments) 
whatever material happened to amuse and interest 
him as he went along ? . Probably it would; but the 
practical advantages of the present arrangement are 
great, and the editor’s familiar liveliness of mind is 
a guarantee against duliness. ‘These well-indexed 


and well-illustrated volumes have already proved 
valuable merely as a work of reference; in them one 
can trace things difficult to discover elsewhere, such 
as the progress of a given composer’s reputation, the 
growth of the chamber music public, or the fluctua- 
tions of our concert-room behaviour. Odd and sur- 
prising facts pop up on every page; to take one 
example at random, we learn that Davison, the 
famous Victorian critic of The Times, whenever the 
name of Wagner was mentioned in his presence, used 
to cry “ Police! Police!” 








Week-end Competitions 
No. 937 


Set by Sebastian 

Complaints are appearing in the press concerning 
the neglected condition of the graves of Charlotte 
Yonge and Charles Kingsley. The usual prizes are 
offered for an additional four verses of Gray’s Elegy on 
this subject. Entries by February roth. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 934 


Sct by V. S. Pritchett 
The usuai prizes are offered for a twelve-line 
poem commemorating the ambivalent emotions 
of a parent seeing his children off to school. 


Report by V. S. Pritchett 


Platitude, alas, is the Muse of parenthood and her 
obedient servants in this competition had a good old 
wallow. I have never before encountered, never 
before shared in (perhaps have never before provoked) 
such a shameless collection of tear-jerkers as appeared 
in this competition. Mr. Murdstone himself would 
have melted. An occasional hard case turned up. 
Cassandra Rollin, for example, with her: ‘“ Go, 
children! The nation, not I, pays the bill.”” There 
was illusionless L. E. J.: 

. . » No the puppies shan’t go to the vet’s 

{I do trust that by now they’ve been drowned.] 
And the affronted J. C. B. Date: 

I thought it must be hard for you to tear 

Yourself from such advanced parental care. 

There were the yearning, the torn, the hearty—sad, 
the guilty—the last an interesting lot. They punished 
themselves by complaining of the fees; and Fergie, 
who has it badly, went to extremes of laceration. I 
notice two momentous changes: first, the conviction 
that children have fun at school—the descendants of 
Mr. Creakle have gone ; second, a change in parental 
humbug. The children depart—now we shall have 
time to read good books in peace! Not a word about 
the racketing of the good time parent. But Lindley 
Abbatt let the cat out of the bag: 

The bar is open . . . shall we have a drink ? 

The entry was very large. Corresponding as it did 
with the return to school, there was not time for 
emotion to be recollected in tranquillity, and the 
standard was only fair. E. M. Walker, R.D.C., 
Francys Heritage, V.M.E.C., Peebee, Mary Edwards, 
were notable. I award a guinea each to Chauve- 
Souris, Fergie, Allan M. Laing, Cassandra Rollin, 
Lindley Abbatt and L.E.]J. 

** Well, goodbye, my Angels ” [oh won’t it be nice 
Not to have to play cards or sing songs 
After tea] ““ Why of course Dad will miss the 


1»? 


tame mice! 
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The New Statesman and Nation, January 31, 1948 

[He missed one, last night, with the tongs.] 

“* Oh how Jost we shall be without you, my pets |” 

{I’ve a notion where I shall be found : 

That’s in bed.] “ No, the puppies shan’t go to 
the vet’s” 

[I do trust that by now they’ve been drowned |] 

* Oh, I wouldn’t buy that, poppet—not for 
Miss Snow, f 

Not ‘ Ulysses,’—she might think it odd— 

You’ve read it?” [Good gracious! What does 
the child know ?] 

“ Now you’re off!” [My poor darlings! Thank 
God !] L. E. J. 


Pah, but this Pullman has a brimstone stink ! 

So, so, you little devils, let’s be done : 

What, can you snivel, whelps ? Since you were 
born 

I have been hungry for this holiday, 

Uneasy lest the mattock and the worm 

Should hansel me before I saw you go: 

There, take your tickets. Quick! The whistle. , 
Oh 

Yes, Mr. Jabberwocker, their first term— 

Just, Mr. Jabberwocker, as you say— 

I, too, feel restless—ah, quite so—forlorn, 
Now my two chicks have—ah—precisely !— 
flown .... 

The bar is open... Shall we have a drink ? 
LINDLEY C. ABBATT 


To Masters and deacons, priests, curates and vicars, 

Our sons we bequeath and you'll own it is true, 

That though they may spring from the best of all 
liquors 

Such sausage machines wait for boys such as you. 

Expel every vapour—save pen, ink, and paper, 

With quantum sufficit of “‘ playing the game,” 

Twill open your throats—You will preach without 
notes, 

When inspired with doses that all taste the same. 

To Masters, who more execution have done, 

With or without cap or gown, cane or quill, 

Than hangman with halter or soldier with gun ; 

Go, children! The nation, not I, pays the bill ! 

CASSANDRA ROLLIN 


Thank God they’ve gone! And now I’ll know release 
From yells and thuds and scuffling in the hall. 
I hear the long-case clock confirming peace 
With placid, stately ticking through the wall. 


No longer death-trap toys bestrew the floor, 
Parked by the little fiends just where they like: 
Jack’s flying darts no longer shed my gore: 
I bark no shins on Gillian’s ambushed bike. 


Silence and order reign at last. And yet 
Somehow the situation’s not so. hot. 
Damn it! I feel faint twinges of regret : 
I'll miss the little blighters quite a lot. 
ALLAN M., LAING 


Yes, it is with mix’d feelings, as a rule, 

A parent sees his children off to school : 

Relief that other folk, in other places, 

Will make them clean their teeth and wash their 

faces : 

Yet something in him, wiser far than he, 

Whispers, things are not as they ought to be ; 

Asks, does one hire a man to lead one’s life ? 

To eat one’s dinner ? or embrace one’s wife ? 

Hints that, maybe, he buys his peace too dear, 

Being thus unfather’d nine months of the year ; 

Suggests he’s shed his manhood with his troubles ; 

—And that’s why, laughing, he so nearly bubbles. 
FERGIE. 


Fareweel tae a’ ma dool an’ care, 

O”’ blessé¢d peace I’ve earned ma share, 
Ma weans wad try the patience sair 

O’ Job himsel ’ ; 

Aye clatterin’ up an’ doon the stair, 
Aye raisin’ hell. 


An’ yet it’s eerie too, ye ken, 

When silence fa’s on loch an’ ben, 

An’ nae voice echoes through the glen 

Or by the corrie ; 

So when the bairns come hame again 

Pll no’ be sorry. CHAUVE-SourIs 
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